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It is expected of a reviewer that he will write 
some short preliminary notice, conveying to the 
reader a general notion of the work under con- 
sideration. We regret we cannot, on this occa- 
sion, comply with so reasonable an expectation 
—it would require as many preliminary notices 
as there are chapters in these two pleasant, de- 
sultory, gossiping volumes. Lady Morgan is so 
well known as a writer, that it would be idle, 
at this twelfth hour, to enter into any elaborate 
criticism either of her mind or manner. It will 
be enough to say, that in the present work she 
is all that she ever was, only in excess—now 
beginning, never ending—we know not what 
is the immediate subject under consideration— 
her text gives no promise of the sermon—the 
Barriére de la Vilette turns out a dissertation 
on hackney-coaches—the past chapter has no 
possible connexion with the coming one—we 
are off in. one moment from the magazin de 
Felix Houbigant to the cell of the philosophic 
Count de Tracy; and, overflowing as she does, 
everywhere, and on all occasions, with sentiment 
and enthusiasm, we find our sympathetic spirit 
wrought up to the highest excitement about 
Lafayette, when it appears we have turned 
over two pages instead of one, lost the general 
between them, and are wasting all our sensibili- 
ties on Diablotins en papillote, and Pasiilles de 
Nantes, and that the one thing “ worth a jour- 
ney to Paris, if you had no other motive,” is 
not, as we had imagined, to hold converse with 
“that old man eloquent,” but “ its exquisite 
confectionery.” Out of all this “ matter and 
impertinency mixed,” Lady Morgan contrives, 
as usual, to extract a great deal of philosophic 
truth; she is always pleasant, brilliant, and 
vivacious—her sketches are often truly graphic 
and admirable ; and if we have not been so well 
satisfied with her present as her former works, 
the change is in circumstances and ourselves, 
and not in her. 

Contrary to the general opinion, the publi- 
cation of her work is not well timed. It is 
true, all that relates to France is just now 
of great interest—but it is of great interest: 
the best and wisest are tremblingly alive to 
her present situation, and desire nothing so 
much as to be informed of the moral feeling 
of the people, and the consequent power of 
the present government. The greatest stake 
the world has ever hazarded, is now playing for. 
If the revolution be over, there is an end of the 
civil wars, and half the other wars that have so 
long desolated Europe ;—no more beheading of 
‘crowned monarchs,”—no more massacres of 
the people or by the people—the old beldame 
Fear is shaken from her blood-stained throne 
of ages—the power of Opinion is written inde- 
libly, not as of old, in the pages of philoso- 
phy, but of history—and the world will pro- 
gress onwards, winning its way to happiness, 
through paths of peace and good-will. ‘The great 
glory of the revolution, is not what has been 
gained by opinion, but what has been sacrificed 
to it. No one conversant with the informed 
mind of France can doubt that the majority of 
the young and influential men are republicans 





at heart; the glorious triumph, therefore, has 
not been in establishing a constitutional king, 
but in establishing a king—in resting content 
with what others consented to, rather than in 
blind fear, er dreamy hope, or egotistical into- 
lerance, hazarding all. ‘The consciousness of 
this makes us quick toapprehend dangers at home 
as well as from abroad. France, therefore, in 
1830 ought to awaken attention and be welcome; 
but Lady Morgan wrote before the revolution, 
and her book is out of date; she idles and 
trifles, as of old—is philosophical upon an 
omnibus—laughs at “ French dandies’—wastes 
pages upon the romanticists and the classicists 
—writes a whole chapter on the Giraffe, another 
on Tortoni’s, a third on Furniture, a fourth on 
the New Novels, a fifth on Perfumery—all very 
pleasant, only out of season. Upon this occa- 
sion therefore, we shall reverse the usual order, 
and revert to the natural—we shall give prece- 
dence to her husband; and the chapters con- 
tributed by him are become, by circumstances, 
worth all the rest of the volumes. We observed 
last week, that the only sure ground on which 
to predict the future, is to contemplate the pre- 
sent and the past— 

Then old experience may attain 

To thi i ic strain ; 
and we desire no better evidence of this truth 
than the Essay on “ Public Opinion in 1829.” 
It is full of truths,—the event has proved them 
so,—and instead of wasting our columns on 
detached unimportant trifles, we shall confine 
our present extracts to this very interesting and 
valuable paper. Speaking of the return of the 
Bourbons, Sir Charles Morgan observes—“ the 
grant of a charter was adopted as a necessary 
expedient by the king, and sanctioned by his 
allies. The forms of a popular government, 
however odious to the banded congress, and dis- 
tasteful to the restored family, were found ne- 
cessary to console France for its defeats, to 
reconcile it to the foreign imposition of the 
reigning dynasty, and above all, to aiford a de- 
batable subject, which would occupy the stirring 
spirit of the times, without bringing the king 
and the people into too close collision. 

“Asa measure of wisdom and justice, this 
policy would have been excellent; but, as the 
expedient of a Machiavellian cunning, it was 
delusive. To have established a free constitu- 
tion, guaranteeing all the just rights of the 
people, and to have administered it with fairness 
and good faith, would have brought the revolu- 
tion to its close, would have reconciled the nation 
to its sovereigns, would have satisfied France, 
and tranquillized Europe. 

“ But to grant a national compact, for the 
purpose of its immediate violation, to ‘ keep the 
word of promise to the ear, and break it to the 
sense,’ was at once to rekindle all the angry 
passions, and to put them into possession of the 
only arms which experience has proved to be 
irresistible. ‘The forms of a popular government 
cannot be observed, without the tolerance of 
such open channels for the emission of indivi- 
dual sentiment, as must hasten political educa- 
tion. A force of public opinion is thus deve- 
loped, which sets all other power at defiance. 
In these forms, too, the people find a strong 
entrenchment; while to the despot they are em- 
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barrassing obstacles; and he cannot stir a step 
to extend his power, or to punish the sturdy 
opponent of his will, without crushing them to 
the earth. The granting a charter was therefore 
a virtual surrender of arbitrary power; and any 
mental reservation of the sovereign could only 
tend to place the throne between the dangers of 
revolution, or the mortification of defeat. 

“From the moment, accordingly, in which 
the charter was granted, a new spirit was in- 
fused into the public. The freedom of the press, 
however clogged and limited, was sufficient to 
admit the developement of sound political doc- 
trines; and the discussions of the chambers 
gave a practical value to them, that interested 
all classes in their study, and brought all the 
genius of the land to bear upon the problem of 
constitutional forces. ‘The doctrines of 1789 
were boldly advanced, and opposition took the 
place of conspiracy. * * * 

“ A more weak and impossible combination 
than that of ruling despotically by means of a 
charter, could not be conceived ; and every day 
that elapses serves only to prove the absurdity 
of the attempt. That Louis XVIII. was, to a 
certain extent, sincere in his grant of public 
liberties, is more than probable. * * * 

“ Not so the emigrants. The events which 
had restored to the king his sceptre, had done 
little for them. The restoration had not put 
them in possession of their forfeited estates, nor 
given them a privileged share in the manage- 
ment of affairs. In returning to France, they 
were not placed at their ease, nor reconciled to 
the changes effected during their absence. Their 
poverty contrasted painfully with the wealth of 
the revolutionary upstarts; and their family 
consequence was mortified by the concurrence 
of the new nobility. With this mass of discon- 
tent, they brought a no less portentous ignorance 
of the temper of the times, and of the people 
with whom they had to deal. Feeble in numbers, 
but confident in their rank and their influence, 
they mistook the suggestions of vanity for the 
dictates of reason. * * * 

“ Before the ink was dry, with which the in- 
strument was signed, it became the object of 
their open ridicule and their secret hostility ; 
and all the energy of their intrigue was at once 
put forth to lead or drive the king to annul or 
to elude its most important enactments. * * * 

“On the breaking out of the revolution, 
dislike to aristocracy became the ruling prin- 
ciple of Frenchmen, and has predominated 
through all the subsequent changes of govern- 
ment. A love of equality is, as it were, burnt 
into the national character; and all the efforts 
of Napoleon to revive a taste for personal dis- 
tinctions, could not reconcile the people to a 
privileged nobility. 

“ On these sentiments, the sale of the forfeited 
estates, and the law which regulates the descent 
of property, have superinduced a pecuniary in- 
terest. The revival of tithes, and the restoration 
of forfeitures, are the true and real sources of 
contention—the body of Patroclus, around which 
the several parties are actually contending. 
They are the ends of all the intrigues of the 
faubourg, and the motives of all the sturdiness 
manifested by the people, and their jealousy of 
ultra administration. English travellers, who 
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are but superficial observers of the’ political 
scene which France lays open to them, and who 
are apt to take up the second-hand opinions of 
the emigrant salons, to which they chiefly have 
access, are constantly asking, ‘ what the French 
would have?’ They comment on the plenty and 
tranquillity by which the people are surrounded; 
they note that the courts of justice are tolerably 
well administered ; that the property of indivi- 
duals is respected in Paris; that cofive-houses 
are open, theatres crowded, and the public walks 
resounding with music and dancing; and if they 
happen to be high-born, and inclined to Tory 
politics, they are vehement against the press, 
and against the liberal agitators, for their hos- 
tility to so mild and amiable (!) a government. 

“The people of France desire, and justly and 
reasonably desire, a sufficient cuarantee for their 
rights against the invasion of ultra pretensions. 
Fourteen millions of purchasers of national do- 
mains require to have their destinies assured, 
and twenty-eight millions of Frenchmen demand 
to be relieved for ever from the claims of the 
church to tithe, and from the petty tyranny of 
priests and missionaries, who, thirsting after the 
old ecclesiastical abuses, seck to restore them 
through the prostration of the public mind. 

“Tt is the uncasiness thus excited, which 
alone prevents France from accepting with joy a 
constitution which, however theoretically im- 
perfect, has, during fourteen years, conferred on 
the people a comparative tranquillity, and ad- 
mitted agreater development of industrial power, 
than was before known within the memory of 
the existing generation. * * 

“In the existing state of feeling and property, 
and with the rapid development of commercial 
industry, the revival of feudality is impossible. 
All the substantial force is with the people, and 
the court, in leaning upon the emigrants, allies 
itself to a power which may overturn the throne, 
but cannot be made an effectual instrument of 
arbitrary sway. * * * The restored dynasty 
of France, therefore, in allying itself so close!y 
with the emigrants, has acted in ignorance of 
the spirit of the age and nation, and has pre- 
pared for itself a long series of disquietudes, if 
not an early fall. * * * 

“ But, as if the unpopularity of the emigrant 
party was not in itself sufficient, the court has 
added to the obloquy, by making common cause 
withthechurch. The ecclesiastical establishment 
in France is completely worn out, as an instru- 
meut for binding the conscience, and directing 
the will. How far the clergy, by an abandon- 
ment of their claims to an ancient abuse, by the 
adoption of liberal politics, and by a judicious 
forbearance upon oifensive or exploded points of 
discipline, could have succeeded in winning back 
the nation to any trinitarian form of worship, is 
sufficiently problematical; but it is abundantly 
clear, that the course they have taken in attack- 
ing at once the purses, the cousciences, and the 
comforts of their flocks, has heaped on their head 
the. contempt of incredulity and the hatred of 
insuitedseli-love. They are laughed at as priests, 
and detested as ultras.” i, 410—431. 

Sir Charles treats this question at length; but 
we regret tiiat here, as before, we have been 
obliged to cut short his argument, and content 
ourselves with his conclusions. What follows is 
admirable. 

“These general considerations render the 
politics of France suificiently intelligible, and 
prove, beyond all reasonable cozntroversy, that 
Frenchmen, in looking for further guarantees 
for their civil and religious rights, are doing 
nothing more than their duty to their country 
and to their children. The French liberals have 
been studiously misrepresented, as looking only 
to revolution, and to the revival of republican 
violence, But in polities there is no going back 
to the past; the republic of Robespierre is as 
morally impossible, as the despotism of Louis 














the Fourteenth. The brutal ignorance and fero- 
city of the sans culottes was the pure result of 
an education received under the previous mis- 
rule. The jacobins acquired their immorality 
from the corruption which they demolished ; and 
if all the authorities of France were annihilated, 
it would be impossible for the country. to relapse 
into that moral and political anarchy, which de- 
solated Europe, on the downfall of royalty in 
the last epoch of the last century. The nisus of 
the population, under its existing state of cul- 
ture, is to constitute, not to destroy; to confirm 
and to strengthen, not to overthrow. The liberal 
party, be it observed, is composed of the most 
active and industrious portion of the population, 
who (having tasted of the sweets of domestic 
peace, and experienced the connexion between 
a regular government and successtul commerce, ) 
regard revolution and civil war with a well- 
founded abhorrence, surpassed only by their 
hatred of absolute despotism, and the utter ex- 
tinction of civil rights. However deep-seated 
in the national mind the theoretical preference 
of a republic may be; yet, would such men re- 
frain from raising a finger to overthrow any 
existing government, that left them in the peace- 
ful exercise of their freedom, and gave them no 
disquietndes for its future security. ‘The age of 
political fanaticism is passed away; and men 
are no longer prepared to fight for a form, or to 
deify an abstraction. In France, as in England, 
positive utility is becoming the general measure 
of conduct, and the end of speculation.” 436-7. 

Sir Charles now speaks of the attempt made 
to commit the education of youth entirely to the 
priesthood—of the power of the Jesuits—of the 
Villele administration—of its overthrow by the 
firmness of the deputies and the energy of the 
people—of the temporizing policy of the Mar- 
tignac ministry, and its consequences. 

“Overlooking these considerations, or not 
having the force of character to act upon their 
suggestion, the Martignac ministry strove to 
disarm the emigrant faction, by submission ; and 
to reconcile it to a liberal cabinet by being as 
little liberal as they could. As the sessions ad- 
vanced and exposed more and more their nullity 
or their tergiversation, they lost influence with 
the chambers, and character with the public ; 
till their popularity having turned to indiffer- 
ence, and indiflerence to dislike, they were 
thrust out of office, to make way for the Po- 
lignac administration without a struggle; and 
they are already forgotten, as if they had never 
been, 

“Could the court party, on the other hand, 
have abandoned its fears and its jealousies, and 
honestly have admitted the existence of a real 
representative government, the Martignac mi- 
nistry had nothing in it to excite especial dis- 
taste. Its principles were sufficiently monarchic 
and aristocratic to strengthen the lawful and 
honest privileges of the crown; and coming 
after the atrocious violence of Villele, it might 
have been sufficiently liberal to preserve the 
public contidence. Its dismissal, therefore, 
showed that the quarrel beiween privileges and 
civil rights is not to be compromised; that the 
revolution is not to be forgiven; and a new ex- 
periment is now making upon the patience of 
the people, which threatens France with a new 
revolution, and the Bourbons with another jour- 
ney to Hartwell. * * 

“The French are accused, even in our liberal 
journals, of petulance aud precipitancy, for 
judging the new cabinet by their antecedents, 
and net awaiting the coming of events, before 
they commence a resistance to the admission of 
such men into oflice ; but never was accusation 
less founded, or reasonable. ‘he individuals 
composing the new ministry are not ‘ unknown 
tofame” * © @ 

“ Of the probable results of this new contest, 
in which the French court has so wantonly em- 





barked, there is the less necessity for hazarding 
a conjecture, as it may happen that the question 
may be already settled, before these pages reach 
the press. But be the immediate issue what it 
may, the ultimate destinies of France are secure; 
secure in the soundness and patriotism of the 
people, and in the pregressive diffusion of po- 
litical intelligence, firmness, and of moderation. 
Every day that passes adds to the strength of 
the people, and takes something from the coterie 
of exclusive privileges and despotic misrule. 
That France will eventually be a free country, 
is a consoling truth for England and for Europe, 
founded on the certain augury of the relation of 
causes to effects. Whether that freedom shall 
be peaceably and happily effected, or purchased 
ouly by blood and a second revolution, depends 
on the wisdom, and fortunately also on the poli- 
tical courage of the reigning dynasty.” i. 452—6. 

We might probably have filled our pages with 
more entertaining, certainly not more insiruc- 
tive extracts ; we have nowhere seen the causes 
of the late revolution more admirably developed ; 
and we must again remind the reader, the work 
was written before the late revolution. We shall 
hereafter devote a paper to Lady Morgan, and 
we are sure her philosophy will excuse the pre- 
ference given to her husband upon the present 
occasion. 





By Thomas 


The History of the Netherlands. 
Longman 


Colley Grattan. London, 1830, 

& Co, 

Tue great interest attaching, at the present 
moment, to every thing connected with the 
state of public feeling and opinion in the Nether- 
lands, induced us last week rather to write an essay 
than areview. We did so with fear and trembling 
—we knew indeed thatwe had good grounds for 
expressing our opinion, but it is hazardous to 
predict what will be the consequence of a revo- 
lution: inone moment, the power may be wrested 
from the hands of those who should direct, and 
all may end in anarchy and confusion. Events, 
however, have justilied what we then said. even 
to the letter. We shall now give some specimens 
of Mr. Grattan’s work: they will illustrate our 
former argument, and prove the fierce and fright- 
ful contentions carried on of old, between the 
Duich and the Flemings, or, more correctly, 
between the Catholic Spanish government of 
Belgium, against the Protestant associated pro- 
vinces—contentions that first generated the 
mutual dislike which seems now inherent in 
the people :— 

“ The governant now applied her whole efforts 
to destroy the union among the patriot lords. 
She in the meantime ordered levies of troops 
to the amount of some thousands, the command 
of which was given to the nobles cn whose at- 
tachment she could reckon. The most vigorous 
measures were adopted. _Noircarmes governor 
of Hainault appeared before Valenciennes, 
which being in the power of the Calvinists, had 
assumed a most determined attitude of resistance. 
He vainly summoned the place to submission, 
and to admit a royalist garrison; and on receiv- 
ing an obstinate refusal, he commenced the siege 
in form. An undisciplined rabble of between 
3060 and 4060 gueux, under the direction of 
John de Soreas, gathered together in the neigh- 
bourhood of Lille and ‘Tournai, with a show of 
attacking these places. But the governor of 
the former town dispersed one party of them; 
and Noircarmes surprised and almost destroyed 
the main body—their leader falling in the 
action. These were the first encounters of the 
civil war, which raged without cessation for up- 
wards of forty years in these devoted countries, 
and which is universally allowed to be the most 
remarkable that ever desolated any isolated 
portion of Europe. The space which we have 
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already given to the causcs which produced this 
memorable revolution, now actually commenced, 
will not allow us to do more than rapidly sketch 
the fierce events that succeeded each other with 
frightful rapidity. 

“While Valenciennes prepared for a vigorous 
resistance, a general synod of the protestants 
was held at Antwerp, and De Brederode under- 
took an attempt to see the governant, and lay 
before her the complaints of this body; but she 
refused to admit him into the capital. He then 
addressed to her a remonstrance in writing, in 
which he reproached her with her violation of 
the treaties, on the faith of which the confederates 
had dispersed, and the majority of the protes- 
tants laid down their arms. He implored her 
to revoke the new proclamations, by which she 
prohibited them from the free exercise of their 
religion; and above all things he insisted on 
the abandonment of the siege of Valenciennes, 
and the disbanding of the new levies. The 
governant’s reply was one of haughty reproach 
and defiance. The gauntlet was now thrown 
down ; no possible hope of reconciliation re- 
mained; and the whole country flew to arms. 
A suddgn attempt on the part of the royalists, 
under Count Meghem, against Bois-le-duc, was 
repulsed by 800 men, commanded by an officer 
named Bomberg, in the immediate service of 
De Brederode, who had fortiiied himself in his 
garrison town of Vienen.” p. 121-22. 

But, notwithstanding the heroical exertions 
of the confederates, they were unsuccessful ; 
Holland was brought under subjection, and 
the infamous Duke of Alva took possession of 
the government. “His first measures were 
the re-establishment of the inquisition, the 
promulgation of the decrees of the Council of 
‘Trent, the revocation of the Duchess of Parma’s 
edicts, and the royal refusal to recognize the 
terms of her treaties with the protestants. He 
immediately established a special tribunal, com- 
posed of twelve members, with full powers to 
inquire into and pronounce judgment on every 
circumstance connected with the late troubles. 
He named himself president of this council, and 
appointed a Spaniard, named Vargas, as vice- 
president—a wretch of the most diabolical cruelty. 
Several others of the judges were also Spaniards, 
in direct infraction of the fundamental laws of 
the country. This council, immortalized by its 
infamy, was named by the new governor (for so 
Alva was in fact, though net yet in name) the 
Council of Troubles. By the people it was soon 
designated the Council of Blood. In its atro- 
cious proceedings no respect was paid to titles, 
contracts, or privileges, however sacred. Its 
judgments were without appeal. Every subject 
of the state was amenable to its summons; clergy 
and laity, the first individuals of the country, as 
well as the most wretched outcasts of society. 
Its decrees were passed with disgusting rapidity 
and contempt of form. Contumacy was punished 
with exile and confiscation. Those who, strong 
in innocence, dared to brave a trial, were lost 
without resource. The accused were forced to 
its bar without previous warning. Many a 
wealthy citizen was dragged to trial four leagues’ 
distance, tied to a horse’s tail. ‘The number of 
victims was appalling. On one occasion, the 
town of Valenciennes alone saw fifty-five of its 
citizens fall by the hands of the executioner. 
Hanging, beheading, quartering, and burning, 
were the every-day spectacles. The enormous 
confiscations only added to the thirst for gold 
arid blood by which Alva and his satellites were 
parched. History offers no example of parallel 
horrors: for while party vengeance on other 
occasions has led to scenes of fury and terror, 
they arose, in this instance, from the vilest 
cupidity and the most cold-blooded cruelty. 

“ After three months of such atrocity, Alva, 
fatigued rather than satiated with butchery, re- 
signed his hateful functions wholly into the 








hands of Vargas, who was chiefly aided by the 
members Delrio and Dela Torre. Even at this 
remote period we cannot repress the indignatien 
excited by the mention of those monsters, and 
it is impossible not to feel satisfaction in fixing 
upon their names the brand of historic execra- 
tion. One of these wretches, called Hesselts, 
used at length to sleep during the mock trials 
of the already doomed victims; and as often as 
he was roused up by his colleagues, he used to 
cry out mechanically, ‘To the gibbet! to the 
gibbet!’ so familiar was his tongue with the 
sounds of condemnation.” p. 127-28. 

These cruelties led again to commotions— 
again the confederates were unsuccessful; and, 
with varying fortune, the wars continued for 
thirty or forty years. One proof of the heroical 
suffering of the people, who eventually triumphed, 
as they well deserved to do, is all we have room 
for :— 

“ Requesens took advantage of their tempo- 
rary calm, and despatched them promptly to 
take part in the siege of Leyden. 

“This siege formed another of those nume- 
rous instances which beeaime so memorable from 
the mixture of heroism and horror. Jean Van- 
derdoes, known in literature by the name of 
Dousa, and celebrated for his Latin poems, 
commanded the place. Valdez, who conducted 
the siege, urged Dousa to surrender; when the 
latter replied, in the name of the inhabitants, 
‘that when provisions failed them they would 
devour their left hands, reserving the right to 
defend their liberty.’ A party of the inhabitants, 
driven to disobedience and revolt by the excess 
of misery to which they were shortly reduced, 
attempted to force the burgomaster, Vanderwerf, 
to supply them with bread or yield up the place. 
But he sternly made the celebrated answer, 
which cannot be remembered without shudder- 
ing—‘ Bread I have none; but if my death can 
afiord you relief, tear my body in pieces, and 
let those who are most hungry devour it!’ 

“But in this extremity relief at last was 
afforded by the decisive measures of the Prince 
of Orange, who ordered all the neighbouring 
dykes to be opened and the sluices raised, thus 
sweeping away the besiegers on the waves of the 
ocean: the inhabitants of Leyden were apprised 
of this intention by means of letters entrusted 
to the safe carriage of pigeons trained for the 
purpose. The inundation was no sooner eliected, 
than hundreds of flat-bottomed boats brought 
abundance of supplies to the half-famished town; 
while a vicent storm carried the sea across the 
country for twenty leagues around, and destroyed 
the Spanish camp, with above 1090 soldiers, 
who were overtaken by the flood. This deiiver- 
ance took place on the 3d of October, on which 
day it is still annually celebrated by the descen- 
dants of the grateful citizens.” p. 142-43. 





The Separation, a Novel. 


“ Flirtation.”” 3 vols. 
burn & Bentley. 


dy the Authoress of 
London, 1830. Col- 


Tue noble authoress of “ Flirtation,”’ in one 
part of the new novel says, that rank and title 
give advantages in coming before the public in 
any shape, at least in the first instance, which 
are in vain struggled for by mere industry and 
talent, not placed on the imposing pedestal of 
aristocracy. At least, this is the substance of 
her sentiments, and the well-understood fact 
forms an important consideration in reviewing 
her present production. She is so certain of ob- 
taining the notice of “the reading world,’— 
crowded as it is with aspirants for distinction in 
the same department of literature, and glutted 
as it has been with books of all sorts, many 
of which are hardly read by any but those to 
whom the public look for some character of the 
daily issues of the press—that her ladyship un- 





fortunately thinks it unnecessary to take that 
pains with her works, which lower-born persons 
are obliged to devote to the most unpretending 
productions—and hence, in our humble opinion, 
she has made a novel neither worthy of herself 
nor of the age in which she writes. 

The story, we are told, is true. We verily be- 
lieve it, from its extreme simplicity and its po- 
verty of incident—but similar stories have been 
invented fifty times over, and graced with cireum- 
stances of perplexing and exciting interest, even 
in times when the expectations of novel readers 
were infinitely more moderate than they are at 
present. Yet still it is such, that if told as it 
actually occurred, by lady Charlotte Bury at her 
own fireside in the space of half an hour, and 
graced with her own delicate truth of colouring, 
and set off by her simple and serious moralizing, 
it would, we doubt not, be interesting and im- 
pressive. But when beaten out into a three 
voluine novel, with all the necessary “ Ohs!” and 
“Ahs!” and “ bursts into tears,” and “ angelic 
creatures !”’—with threadbare sentimentality to 
match, and fashionable conversation, and fashion- 
able French, and the poor thin wit of the drawing- 
room, it becomes a questionable sort of work, 
and not greatly to be praised “as times go.” 
The trath is, Lady Charlotte seems to have 
formed too low a standard for herself, and writes 
after the models which she was accustomed to 
read thirty years ago, as if Sir Walter, or Miss 
Ferriar, or Miss Edgeworth, or Mr. James, or 
twenty others had never written a word—or as 
if the world, accustomed to so many able pro- 
ductions, was in her case to be pleased with a 
restoration of the ancient regime in the school of 
fiction. 

“Separation” is neither what is understood by 
the term fashionable novel, nor is it a dramatic 
picture of life and manners; and hence, the 
serious part which forms the staple of it. cou- 
trasts harshly with the drawing-room prattle, 
and afiected trifling of the aristocratic personages 
introduced,—although we believe that the 
sketches of the latter, and the appropriate dia- 
logue by which they are shown up, are given 
with much truth. Indeed, notwithstanding the 
little pains and less taste, shown by the autho- 
ress in this performance, her own amiable mind 
and pertectsincerity are conspicuous throughout, 
however little these qualities abstractedly are 
calculated to please the critical, or the gifted. 
We like some of her morceayx upon high life, 
although not particularly new or profound, such 
as the following :— 

“It is a terrible tax upon political influence, 
the keeping up of popularity. I am quite sacri- 
ficed to the monsters that visit me when I an 
here, but your father says it is necessary that 1 
should visit them for your sake. And then, they 
are so dreadfully fond of one, that often when t 
make my servant put in my card, and have 
driven off from their doors exultingly, thinking 
the thing done and over, a raw Welsh boy comes 
running after the carriage, saying, Mrs. This, 
and Lady Tother is at home, and begs my lady- 
ship will come back; and then, by this time, 
all the children are dressing, and the maid runs 
pins into them, and the mamma runs out to 
know what is the matter, till she returns to see 
the completion of the toilette, with all the un- 
fortunate little animals’ blue and red elbows, to 
make them hardy, as it is called, crying with 
cold and wretchedness. Oh, my dear, you cannot 
conceive how terrible it all is!” 





There isa certain portion of the aristocracy 
always encumbering the earth, who, being called 
my Lord, or his Grace, are therefore particularly 
to be respected by all good men, whose general 
mode of hfe is thus brictiy but pithily described :— 

“As one day succeeded to another—so did 
the noisy pleasures in which Lord Fitzharris 
was constantly engaged. In the morning, hounds 
and horses, and country business; in the even 
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ing, either exhilarated to wildness, or sunk to 
stupefaction by wine: the mere pleasure of the 
moment, or the indulgence of perfect indolence, 
occupied the hours. In such a life, there is no 
stimulus to laudable or elegant pursuit. The 
mind becomes gross and enervated, and human 
nature altogether degraded.” 

These are the sort of passages which would 
give a value to Lady Bury’s writings, if she were 
not so sparing of them, and if she would not 
allow them to run so much, as she too often does, 
into mere common-place. As for the pious ex- 
hortations, of which she is more than necessarily , 
liberal, surely she must know, that nothing is 
more difficult than to introduce piety well in a 
work of fiction ; that the best intentions in the 
world will not prevent its creating disgust, to 
persons of taste, if not done as it ought, with a 
due sense of the nauseousness of cant on the 
one hand, and the touching effect of a just pious 
sentiment, or striking Scripture expression, on 
the other. Observe to what use her ladyship 
turns the sublime apostrophe to “ the Father of 
Light,” of the apostle James, at the end of the 
following passage. The lady is a deserted fair 

ne :— 

“ For hours together she employed herself in 
cultivating some talent, or improving her mind 
by solid reading,—while every air she sung was 
directed, in the fond faithfulness of unchanging 
love, to the memory of those days when she had 
sung them to his ear, who had now forgotten 
their melting tones ; and every line of her pencil 
was traced for him who had become indifferent 
to the various powers which she cultivated with 
one sole aim—that of rendering herself worthy 
of him. Such, alas! are too often the idols which 
we form to ourselves in this world, and such the 
reward we too frequently meet with in return. 
Those only may be accounted happy, who place 
the anchor of their trust where there is no va- 
riableness or shadow of turning.” ii. 186-7. 

The authoress, however, even in this hasty 
production, gives indication of talents, but seems 
not to be aware for what they are best fitted, 
and her pervading virtuous intentions deserve 
great praise. We close our remarks by quoting 
the following ambitious and illustrative passage, 
as the most suited for an extract. The man 
has rushed out from his home, in a state of 
despair :-— 

“Tn the church of the Assumption at St. Isi- 
dore is a picture of a Madonna, which was 
always accounted to be a perfect resemblance 
of my lost Violante. Thither I went, intending 
to terminate my existence before that blessed 
image, to me doubly blessed, from its likeness 
to my love. Oh, sin! oh, presumption! how 
deeply rooted ye are in the human heart! The 
evening was closing in fast, and the lurid aspect 
of the sky suited the mental tempest of my 
thoughts. I entered the edifice. Habit (no 
better motive) induced me to stretch my hand 
to touch the consecrated water. It had dried 
up; I shuddered, as I said, ‘ And sois the source 
of mercy to me.’ Let no one conceive himself 
unhappy till he has felt that drought of the soul 
which shuts out reliance and trust in heaven. 
There is no sorrow like that sorrow, because 
there is no wickedness like that wickedness. 

“TI walked onwards, and grasped a dagger I 
held still firmer in my hand; the last beam of 
a setting sun struggled with the dense clouds 
that surrounded it, and shining out in vivid 
contrast with refulgent splendour, poured down 
its living light on the picture of the Madonna. 
It irradiated the glory that surrounds the head, 
and lit up the eyes with preternatural lustre. I 
dropped upon my knees—I could not pray: 
yet surely the wish to do so was in my heart. 
For some time I remained in this state of sus- 
pension from all feeling, when again a full sense 
of my situation flashed upon me. ‘One more 
gaze,’ I said, ‘at features that so forcibly bring 





to my recollection all that I have loved and have 
lost.’ Yes, that was all I thought of—no holier 
impulse entered my hardened mind. I did gaze 
at the picture till I lost again all sense. One 
hand of the Madonna grasps a lily, the other 
points upward. ‘To my distempered imagina- 
tion this was an attempt to leave the world. ‘I 
come,’ said I, ‘I come;’ and, snatching up my 
dagger, was about to perpetrate the deed that 
cannot be recalled, when a burst of thunder 
rolled over my head, and laid me senseless. 

“ How long I remained thus I cannot say ; 
when I first awoke, as from a deep sleep, I be- 
held by moonlight that I was still lying in the 
same place ; but two children were kneeling by 
me in prayer. Never shall I forget that moment 
—my heart was turned; I, too, knelt and prayed. 
The children, probably awed into silence, for 
some moments spoke ‘not; at last they burst 
into an exclamation of joy, saying, ‘ He lives, 
he lives, and may yet save our father!’ 

“T gazed at them as one that wakes from a 
fearful dream, and looks round to know that he 
is not still in a state of visionary deception. 
‘Oh, do not delay,’ they said, (both speaking at 
once, ) ‘ but come to Basil, who sent us for you ; 
we were terrified by the dreadful thunder storm, 
and ran in here for shelter, where we found you 
lying, as we supposed dead. Thank God, the 
storm is past, and you are alive; come then, 
now, and save our father, who says he cannot 
die in peace unless he sees you.’ 

“ T suffered the children to conduct me whither 
they would; my thoughts were not sufficiently 
disentangled from the maze of horror and sin in 
which they had been enveloped, to distinguish 
clearly all the circumstances of the last few por- 
tentous hours; but the hand of heaven seemed 
peculiarly impressed upon them: it had, in un- 
expected merey, called me to life, and from my 
soul I vowed to dedicate the portion of it which 
might yet be granted me, to the fulfilment of its 
decrees. I took the hands of the children, pro- 
strated myself once more im prayer, and then 
suffered my little guards to lead me forth. I 
should have shrunk in horror from the idea of 
beholding Basil a few short hours before; for 
though he was the man who had preserved my 
life, that was to me a valueless boon, and he had 
been implicated in all the scenes of bloodshed 
and misery which had devastated my earthly 
happiness, besides having been one of the 
wretches leagued against his country, and he 
fought against those whose cause was, next to 
themselves, my greatest treasure. 

* But ina brief space, I was a changed being, 
and I felt, with that renovated existence, a re- 
signed calm that was not the growth of this earth, 
Let not the thoughtless or the ignorant scoff in 
their blindness, and say it was a hasty change, 
deriding the power by whom it was effected: 
that power whose fiat is always fulfilled, had 
wrought the mighty mystery, and it was done. 
If every one would look back upon his past life, 
and carefully review the chain of casualties (as 
they are called) which led to its various inci- 
dents, they would see in them the hand of God 
visibly displayed; the great flow and course of 
time still rolling on unimpeded in its destination 
by all the vain efforts of man to divert or direct 
it; and yet the will, the intention, and essence of 
man’s free will left unshackled to choose for 
himself individually the path of good or evil. 

* And binding nature fast in fate, left free the human 
will.’—Pope. 

Supreme power had touched the mainspring of the 

soul, and as the moonbeam shone in serene ma- 

jesty on that memorable night after the corus- 

cations of the fierce lightning, so shone the beam 

of mercy upon me after my mental tempest. 

“These are the reflections I have made since ; 
all I felt at the moment was tenderness towards 
the children, who besought me, for the love of 
charity, to go with them to their father’s death. 








bed ; but in my soul there was an imperturbable 
calm: I arose and followed them. 

“When I entered the hovel, (for it was 
most wretched, loathsome place,) I perceived 
Basil's once athletic form stretched upon some 
straw—more like a skeleton than aman. His 
hollow, restless eyes turned wildly in their 
sockets, and he grasped the clothes that covered 
him with convulsive catchings. An aged woman, 
whose puckered yellow skin hung loose over her 
long and fleshless bones, attempted to support 
the dying man, and looked herself like death 
hovering over its prey. Basil started with re- 
novated strength at my approach, sat up erect, 
and with a scream of joy hailed my arrival. 
‘Thank God and all the saints!’ shouted he 
aloud ; ‘this is the first time I have had power 
to do so these many years. ‘Thank God!’ he 
repeated, and the cabin resounded with the 
praise ; but the effort was momentary, and the 
unfortunate man of crime relapsed again into 
childlike weakness. 

“TI approached him, and said, ‘ Heaven is 
very merciful; it is never too late to repeut;’ 
and, oh! how deeply I felt what I said. ‘I too 
am a sinful man, and I have been saved: repent, 
repent, and you too will yet find mercy.’ He 
started up afresh, and grasped my hands forci- 
bly: the iron muscles were still vigorous in their 
momentary action. He gasped for utterance— 
I awaited the issue in awful silence. Once more 
he recovered the use of speech. ‘ In that press,’ 
said he, pointing to a hole in the wall, ‘ there is 
a small box; it belonged to Mademoiselle Vio- 
lante de los . It became part of my share 
of plunder at Saragossa. It contains money, 
and jewels, and papers. I could not bear to 
part with it till now—now, when—and yet I 
never could sell them, for her dying look was 
always upon me, as she said, “That box is for 
my sister, if she survives; and the eye ofa 
dying person is very dreadful. This evil one 
here,’ pointing to his mother, ‘did not see that 
dying glare, and to her I durst not trust the 
casket; I knew she would sell the jewels fast 
enough. Oh, cursed day that ever she gave 
me birth, for she it is who led me into all my 
evil ways.’ 

““¢ My son, my son,’ cried the wretched wo- 
man, ‘curse not thy mother! ’twas love of thee, 
boy, that made me do all I have done! surely, 
surely, thou shouldst not curse.’—‘ Bitterly I 
curse thee.’—‘ I cannot endure it,’ screamed the 
woman, and pressed her long, lean fingers on 
his mouth. He struggled, darted up, dashed 
her with force to the ground, but sank back 
never to rise more. The convulsions of expiring 
nature withered his frame; he grappled with 
the air in agonies; his teeth were locked toge- 
ther, while the hollow rattle of death gurgled in 
his throat, and the last gasp of fluctuating breath 
heaved his labouring chest: his limbs quivered; 
the dissolving dew of nature sat on his clanmy 
brow ; again he made an effort to speak, with 
terrified eye and distended mouth, in vain. The 





jaw fell in the cold stiffness of death, and the 


glazed eye-balls ceased to roll. Heaven defend 
me from the horror of such a sight! oh, may I 
die the death of the righteous, and may my lat- 
ter end be one of holy peace!” i. 206—16. 








Retrospections of the Stage. By the late John 
Bernard, Manager of the American ‘Theatres, 
and formerly Secretary to the Beef-steak 
Club. 2 vols. 8°. London, 1830. Colburn 
& Bentley. 

TueReE is a large class of young men who idle 

about theatres, lounge in lobbies and green- 

rooms, and live in the steam and stench of hot 
oil and orange peel—frequent coal-holes, cider- 
cellars, and harmonic clubs—play practical 
jokes, aud have a loose sort of wit and morals, 
to whom these volumes will be abundantly ene 
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tertaining ;—to more respectable persons, men 
of informed minds and refined taste,— one 
fourth would be pleasant reading, if it were 
not alloyed by the other three. It is a work 
of anecdote and story; but the stories are 
often exceedingly silly and trifling; and the 
anecdotes are related of persons, many of 
whom we cannot but despise. We pronounce 
this judgment with hesitation and reluctance, 
not because we have any doubt in our own mind, 
but that we are conscious the news-room talkers 
will differ from us, and the public press will coun- 
tenance their dissent. It is an excellent book 
for newspaper paragraphs; and the editors 
will find apology in commendation. One good 
will result from this—if any man has the pa- 
tience to wait a month, he will have read in 
the newspapers all that is readable, and, if he 
have any wholesome natural appetite, a great 
deal more than he desires; even if his taste be 
corrupted down to the flash and balderdash of 
theatrical conversation, he may still be assured 
nothing will remain in the velumes worth the 
cost of them. 

While all that relates to the drama is of high 
interest, much that has reference to actors is 
below contempt ;—of all trash, the vilest is the 
fluating gossip of a green-room. Cibber has im- 
mortalized himself by his Autobiography, because 
it is the history of the drama of his age, and of 
those who best illustrated it,—not their personal, 
but their dramatic history; and what is there 
in critical skill and discrimination that equals | 
his notices of Betterton, Kynaston, Sandford, and | 
twenty others—but, above all, Mrs. Montfort? 





—his genius has given permanency to the fame of 
those whose fame is usually so perishable. Mr. 
Bernard, on the contrary, is the chronicler of | 
actors—of personal anecdote, gossip, practical | 
jokes, and nonsense ;—throughout a great part | 
of his work, of provincial actors, mere strollers, | 
who often filched for a meal, and whose con- 
trivances to cheat their landlady occupy, upon 
occasions, two or three pages: he hardly ever 
ventures on a critical opinion ; and when brought 
into immediate contact with any one for whom 
we feel the least interest, he shrinks from them 
on the extraordinary plea that they are well 
known: we believe that, throughout the whole 
work, Mrs. Siddons is only once, and then only 
incidentally, mentioned—and this in “ Retro- 
spections of the Stage”! Having given this 
general judgment of the work, we shall do our 
best not to support it by proof, but to bring for- 
ward such extracts as may seem to contradict 
it; for we feel bound to consult our readers’ 
entertainment rather than defend our opinion ; 
and we have said before, that one-fourth of these 
volumes is pleasant reading. 

Mr. Bernard was the son of a lieutenant in 
the navy, and born at Portsmouth in 1756. His 
passion for theatricals broke out so early as ten 
years of age; and the personal sketch of Mr. 
Mattocks, manager of the theatre, is one of the 
best in the volume, and gave us promise, which 
we have acknowledged the work did not realize : 
—‘ Mr. Mattocks, to my infant fancy, was the 
beau idéal of a hero, and a fine gentleman. * * * 
I can remember very well how I used to stand 
staring at him with a company of kite-flying 
urchins, as he came sailing down the principal 
street of a morning to rehearsal, arrayed in a 
gold-laced suit of green and white, with a bag- 
wig, three cornered cocked-hat, a silver-mounted 
cane, and a silver-handled hanger. There was 
such a swan-like dignity about him, such a fasci- 
nating glitter, and ‘ stand-out-of-the-way ’ con- 
sequence ; his feather floating, his skirts flying, 
his sword dangling, and his stick thumping, as 
he proceeded.” 

His father’s return induced the family to re- 
move for a short time to town; and here again 
Mr. Berrard plays the critic much to our satis- 
faction and subsequent disappointment ;—what 





follows is when speaking of Barry in Othello:— 
“ His gradual preparation for the volcanic burst 
of—‘ I'll tear her all to pieces,’ and the burst 
itself, in its exquisite agony, as well as power, 
surpassed the grandest of the effects which the 
stage in those days saw so frequently. You 
could observe the muscles stiffening, the veins 
distending, and the red blood boiling through 
his dark skin—a mighty flood of passion ac- 
cumulating for several minutes—and at length 
bearing down its barriers, and sweeping onward 
in thunder, love, reason, mercy, all before it. 
The females, at this point, used invariably to 
shriek, whilst those with stouter nerves grew up- 
roarious in admiration; for my own part, I 
remember that the thrill it gave me took away 
my sleep the entire night. The very antithesis 
of this, was the manner in which he gave the 
words, ‘Oh, Desdemona!—away—away—away 
Instead of blustering them out, as I have mostly 
seen done by a gentleman with a bosom of ada- 
mant and lungs of leather, he looked a few se- 
conds in Desdemona’s face, as if to read her 
feelings and disprove his suspicions ; then, turn- 
ing away, as the adverse conviction gathered in 
his heart, he spoke them falteringly, and gushed 
into tears.” 

This opportunity of seeing the great actors 
only strengthened his passion for theatres ; and 
after the customary offences of private theatri- 
cals, he ran away from home and a solicitor's 
office—joined a strolling company in Somerset- 
shire—and made his début with such success, 
that “ on the second night of my appearance, the 
manager followed me to my lodging, to present 
me with a share of the receipts, viz. eight shil- 
lings of the king’s current coin, and three tallow- 
candles of Bristol manufacture.” 

The following anecdote of the manager is ex- 
tremely well told; and, as Mr. Bernard says, 
well illustrates how skilfully a man of talent may 
combine the duties of actor and manager :-—* It 
was his general practice to take the money at 
the pit-door, another actor officiating at the 
boxes. One evening, when committing a dra- 
matic homicide on Richard, the half-price was 
coming in. Never, in the sublimest of his 
histrionic illusions, was he altogether so en- 
veloped in Shakspeare that he forgot himself; 
his vigilant right eye was cocked upon the pit 
entrance, to see that his substitute fulfilled his 
duty, or that the unprincipled bumpkins of the 
village did not confound their individuality, and 
pass ininagroup. He had concluded the so- 
liloquy in the tent-scene, and, rousing at the 
words of Catesby, had repeated the line—‘ Sha- 
dows, avaunt! you threaten here in vain!’— 
when he suddenly espied a malefactor stealing 
in unobserved; the interest of Richard’s situ- 
ation was instantly forgotten in his own ;—sub- 
stance as well as shadows departed; and, with 
a distinguishing gesticulation, he exclaimed, 
‘That man in the grey coat came in without 
paying!’ He then subjoined, with a burst of 
truly rational triumph,—‘Richard’s himself 
again!” 

Of the expedients ofa strolling company, and the 
discriminating judgment of a country audience, 
we have the following in proof. Upon some occa- 
sion they were disappointed of an actor, who 
was to have played the Colonel in the ‘ Bold 
Stroke for a Wife.’ The play was announced, 
a full house expected, and therefore a general 
council was called to decide what performance 
should be substituted :-— 

“ After canvassing the merits and peculiarities 
of twenty pieces, ‘ The Orphan’ appeared to be 
the least difficult, and we fixed upon it. Two 
other queries were now to be considered, whether, 
and how, we should acquaint the public with a 
change. Mr. Osborne remarked, that as we ex- 
pected a full house to the Comedy,—(the title, 
as well as that of ‘ A Bold Stroke for a Husband,’ 
being very attractive in small country towns, 





where there are a great many unmarried young 
people)—he feared that the announcement of a 
Tragedy would turn money from the doors ; and 
as that event was less desirable to the company 
than the public enlightenment, it was decided on 
nem. con. that ‘ The Orphan’ should be repre- 
sented instead of the ‘ Bold Stroke,’ but without 
any promulgation; thus leaving it to the critical 
acumen of our audience to distinguish between 
Thalia and Melpomene ! 

“The night came—the house filled—the cur- 
tain went up—the play went on—moreover, it 
went down; not a whisper was breathed—not a 
fan agitated—not a hand struck its fellow: one 
would have thought not a heart beat—all was 
observation and quiescence as usual—‘ dead and 
deep,’—the spectators gazing upon us as though 
we were certain unearthly appearances, or more 
exactly like the people of a city in the ‘ Arabian 
Nights,’ who were suddenly converted into 
stone: the same raising of the brow, dropping of 
the jaw, propping of the chin, and settling of 
the eye, continuing from the commencement to 
the close of the act. On this occasion, however, 
we were not inclined to murmur at their silence, 
fearing, on the contrary, that the first exclama- 
tion would be to our detection, and, consequently, 
the rousing of the sleeping lion to our disgrace. 
But fate willed it otherwise. The play proceeded 
—the actors went on and off—and nothing oc- 
curred to disturb either the looks or positions of 
the audience, till in the midst of the fourth act, 
when I, (as Castalio,) addressing Monimia’s 
maid, exclaimed in reply to her refusal to admit 
me— 

Byheaven! I'll scale the window, and get in by force, 

Let the glad consequence be what it may! 
at which an old maiden lady, in a high-crowned 
critical cap, with spectacles on her nose, and 
her peaked chin propped on an ivory-headed 
cane (who had sat as mute and motionless all 
the evening as the rest) suddenly relaxed her 
fixidity, and exclaimed, giving three emphatic 
taps with her staff—‘ Bravo, young man—bravo 
—that’s a “bold stroke for a wife,” indeed !’— 
Whether it was the example of so respectable a 
person, or a general concurrence in the justice 
of her criticism, I know not—but the impulse 
was electrical—the train was fired; tongues, 
hands, and heels, were loosened to their welcome 
office, and a universal explosion of approbation 
took place. Castalio was at length obliged to 
rise from his supplications to Monimia, and re- 
turn thanks to the public: thus eminently con- 
soled in the extraordinary warmth of one mis- 
tress, for the extraordinary aversion of the 
other.” i. 108—111. 

At this time Mr. Bernard was trooping it 
in Essex and Suffolk; and at Needham he 
became acquainted with Miss Macklin, who had 
retired there from public life. She was not then 
upon good terms with her father, and we think 
there were sufficient grounds for the quarrel : 
“their original disagreement, as she informed 
me, grew out of a reading in Portia—she always 
said that ‘ mercy was mightiest in the mightiest ;’ 
but he, maintaining it ‘was mightiest in the 
mightiest,’ showed her no mercy, but instantly 
renounced her.” 

Mr. Bernard now joins the Norwich com- 
pany, marries Mrs. Cooper, a widow, and tells 
some of the silliest stories we ever read. One, 
however, of a strolling manager, whom he calls 
Jemmy Whitely, may be excepted :—*“ One of 
his expedients to invigorate the business when 
it was getting into a ‘decline,’ was to advertise 
what he called his ‘ Chinese Conjuror,’ the phe- 
nomenon of a figure, which, by internal machi- 
nery, would not only walk, move, and look like 
a man, but speak also—being capable of an- 
swering any question that was put to it, upon 
two minutes’ consideration. The figure was 
made of pasteboard, with very ample habili- 
ments, rather exceeding in dimensions the hu- 
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man form, and was managed upon the following 
system. After taking off its head, pulling aside 
its garments, and opening its breast, to show 
that it contained no human being, it was placed 
over a trap, up which an actor asceuded, and 
took possession of its interior unobserved. It 
then moved about, to the astonishment of the 
spectators, and sat down to be questioned. 
Meanwhile, the company having studied a series 
of questions and answers with the unseen con- 
foderate, had disguised themselves in their plain 
clothes, and dispersed about the front. By the 
variety and frequency of their inquiries, the 
mouths of the audience were sealed; and as 
each one, before he made an interrogation, took 
care to inform those about him of its nature, the 
truth of the replies involved the assembly in a 
sentiment of profound astonishment. This took 
very well at first; but if the voice of the ma- 
chine, or the persons of the confederates, did 
not betray the artifice, on a succeeding evening 
some infernal Yorkshireman found his way into 
the pit, which answered the same end. On one 
occasion, a countryman, who happened to be 
suspicious, hearing a good deal of ‘Troy, and 
Rome, and Greece, and the Muses, and the kings 
of England, and Shakspeare,’ asked after and 
answered, suddenly gotup and inquired of the fi- 
gure what was his mother’s grandmother's name? 
Whitely, who officiated on the stage during this, 
was not confounded at the fellow’s subtlety, but 
whispered the image, which immediately howled 
out in Irish, ‘ Ohil one Gruish kin agrany !'— 
‘There, my darling,’ said the manager ; ‘ there’s 
your grandmother's foldediddle for you.’ All 
eyes were bent upon Tyke, who shook his head 
and replied—‘Na, it beant—ma moother’s 
graunmoother’s neam be Deborah Dykes!’— 
‘Well, you bogtrotter!’ replied Jemmy, ‘and 
isn’t Ohil one Gruish kin agrany, the Chinese 
for Deborah Dykes? and if you hadn't inter- 
rupted the jontleman, wouldn’t he have come to 
the dirty English of it presently ?’” i, 160—63. 

Mr. Bernard afterwards visits Ireland, and 
we think this by no means the worst part of the 
volumes. There is occasionally something of 
graphic power—something beyond the mere 
nousense of what this worthless fellow and that 
ether vagabond did or said. We never object 
to what is merely low,—because low life is oiten 
full of character, and low language full of vigour, 
—but we object to what is vulgar, which means 
commonplace, and has no reference to the rank 
of the parties. The following is a genuine piece 
of Irish legic:—“ His landlady was what was 
termed a ‘general dealer,’ and, among other 
things, sold bread and whiskey. A customer 
entering her shop, inquired if she had anything 
to ate and drink. ‘To be sure,’ she replied; 
} have got a thimbleful of the crature, my 
darling, that comes ounly to twopence ; and this 
big little loaf you may have for the same money!’ 
—‘ Both twopence ?’—‘ Both the same—as ’m 
a Christian woman, and worth double the sum.’ 
—‘ Fill me the whiskey, if you plase.’ She did 
so, and he drank it; then rejoined—‘ It comes 
to twopence, my jewel: I’m not hungry—take 
back the loaf,’ tendering it.—‘ Yes, honey, but 
what pays for the whiskey ?’—‘ Why, the loaf, 
to be sure!’—‘But you haven't paid for the 
loaf??—* Why, you wouldn’t have a man pay 
for a thing he hasn’t eat?’ A friend going by 
was ealled in by the landlady to decide this dif- 
ticulty, who gave it against her; and from some 
deficiency in her powers of calculation, she per- 
mitted the rogue to escape.” 

Again, the breaking up and departure of the 
strollers is to our taste, and with it we conclude: 
—* Our measures were accordingly taken, and 
on a clear autuim morning, by Gaybreak, we 
quitted Cork, with our luggage-loaded car—the 
ver, an especial ‘ cracher,’ atthe horses’ heads; 
J iaplin seated at the top, with all the dig- 
nity she infused in Queen Elizabeth; and our- 
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selves marching out two-by-two, with bundles, 
foils, and stage properties under our arms. 

“The tirst day of our journey passed over 
without much event; but we derived sufficient 
amusement from the peculiarities of the carman, 
a mop-headed, lark-limbed beauty, whose clothes 
were so ragged, that as he strode along with his 
coat, shirt, and breeches fluttering behind him, 
he put us in mind of a persevering ship making 
its way against a head-wind. This gentleman 
never whipped his horses when they were low- 
spirited and lazy, but reasoned with them as 
though they had been a pair of the HHouynhnins, 
mentioned by Gulliver, cr intelligent Christian 
beings. —‘ Arrah, Barney,’ he'd say to the leader, 
‘arn’t you a pretty spalpeen to suffer your own 
brother Teddy to lug the car up the hill by him- 
self? Haven't I set you before him as an ex- 
ample? Have you any heart to forgit a friend 
bekase you don’t see him? Oh! bad luck to 
your faalings! Arrah, Teddy, (to the other,) 
don’t you see, my darling, what Barney is at? 
he wants to rin away from you, and get to the 
litde shebeen-house half a mile off, and ate up 
all your corn before you come. Hurry, hurry, 
my darling, or divil the mouthful will he lave 
you! 

“Strange as it may seem, these addresses pro- 
duced the desired effect, and Barney and ‘Teddy, 
as shaggy as a pair of lions, would pluck up 
courage, and pull along like a couple of camels. 
Observing that one of them was lame, we no- 
ticed this to their owner, as an infringement of 
our contract. ‘ Lame, your honour!’ he replied 
—‘No sich thing—the boy’s quite partect ; 
only, you see, it’s a way he has of resting one 
leg till the other three are tired.’” 








History of the French University from its Origin 
to the present Time. By Eugenius Dubarle. 
2 vols. 8% 1830. Paris, Briére; London, 
Treuttel & Co. 


Tue patriotism displayed by the students during 
the late conflict in the French metropolis, was 
worthy the ancient reputation of their parent,— 
the “very glorious University of Paris,’”’—* the 
Mater Scientiarum,’—*“ the Universitas Magis- 
trorum et auditorum Lutelie.” 'The present is, 
however, by no means the first occasion on which 
this institution or its sons have fought and con- 
quered for the freedom of their country: it has 
high and noi-to-be-forgotten claims upon the 
gratitude of the French nation; and we shall 
attempt partially to revive them, because they 
afford a striking display of the ascendency which 
intellectual acquirements can never fail to exer- 
cise over rude or half-informed minds. But our 
notice will be confined to early history, which 
alone offers anything illustrative of and analogous 
to the present times. ‘The University sunk into 
political insignificance when France laid liberty 
and law at the feet of an absolute monarch, and 
gloried in their abasement. 

Charlemagne, though a zealous patron of let- 
ters and scholastic institutions, was not the 
founder of the Parisian University; Abeilard, De 
Champaux, Peter Lombard, and Maurice de Sully, 
were indeed popular teachers of independent 
classes, not members of a public academy,—the 
illustrious prelectors of public schools in the 
cloisters of Notre Dame, St. Genéviéve, and St. 
Victor, where grammar, dialectics, and rhetoric, 
arithmetic, astronomy, geometry, and music, 
were taught under the names of the “ Trivium’ 
and “ Quadrivium.’ The tenth and eleventh 
centuries were a period of darkness and bar- 
barism; and the capacity of the early sovereigns 
of the Capetian line was inadequate even to the 
maintenance of the regal dignity—much less to 
the furtherance of their subjects’ mental ame- 
lioration. By its own unassisted etiorts, Paris 





had, however, risen into such celebrity towards 
the middle of the twelfth century, that thelearned 
of those times were justified in styling it the 
“Cariath Sepher,” or City of Letters; and the 
multitude of students, who crowded its semina- 
ries, rendered it indispensable that order and 
due subordination should be introduced, as a 
means of insuring the peaceable prosecution of 
their studies, and repressing their natural in- 
clination to riotous living. The masters, there- 
fore, united themselves into a select body, and 
the pupils formed themselves into four distinet 
communities, or nations, for their mutual go- 
vernment and protection ; the latter taking their 
names from particular regions,—France, Eng- 
land, Normandy, and Picardy. Though the pre- 
cise period of its institution be uncertain, the 
University of Paris must have existed previously 
to the year 1200; for it ismentioned in a decree 
of this date, issued by Philip-Augustus. That 
monarch, as well as St. Louis and his successors, 
deriving from it an effectual support against the 
arrogance of the clergy and the usurpations of 
the Roman see, were in general its munificent 
patrons ; and the zeal, talent, and perseverance 
which it displayed in times of public disorder, 
invested it with so commanding an influence 
even in political matters, that at last, as Chartier 
observes, “it never put its hand to a thing 
without carrying it through.” It was exempt 
from taxation, and independent of any civil ju- 
risdiction ; it had its representatives in the States 
General, and the Councils of the church; it dealt 
out prohibitions and excommunications at its 
own good pleasure ; it suspended the delivery of 
sermons or lectures in the Parisian churches, 
and, on several occasions, caine triumphant out 
of its contests with the highest authorities in 
church and state, by suspending its own opera- 
tions as an academical body. The political cha- 
racter to which it had raised itself was, however, 
seldom applied to any but a wise, useful, and a 
patriotic end; it proved at all times the firmest 
bulwark against the encroachments of papal am- 
bition, and took a noble lead in establishing the 
independence of the Gallican church; it sup- 
ported the crown against the arrogance of its 
vassals—opposed and pursued the Jesuits until 
they were expelled the kingdom—was the nur- 
sery of some of the ablest statesmen whom France 
has known—and did not scruple, where the 
emergency seemed to require it, to read to the 
sovereign himself a lecture on his duties. 

Having thus sketched, though lightly, the 
general features which characterized the Uni- 
versity of France in former times, we shall now 
introduce a few scenes to establish the correct- 
ness of our portrait. 

In 1317, Philip the Tall having usurped the 
crown to the prejudice of his brother’s daughter, 
Jane, called in the principles of the Salique Law 
to his support, and besought the University to 
lend its sanction to the doctrine which excluded 
females from the succession: the sanction was 
given, and, three years afterwards, the service 
thus rendered gave the University a degree of 
influence with the monarch which enabled it 
to bring the provost of Paris, one of the great 
officers of state, to the scaffold: that individual 
having saved the life of a wealthy criminal from 
public ignominy by hanging a poor but inno- 
cent creature. 

Its opposition to the Pope was signally mani- 
fested, shortly after this. John the Twenty-third 
having enounced from the pulpit that the saints 
did not enjoy a sight of the Almighty, and would 
not be blessed with it till the day of Resurrec- 
tion, the Catholic clergy lost no time in dissemi- 
nating the pontift’s opinion throughout France ; 
but Philip of Valois, being determined to crush 
this child of discord in its birth, convoked an 
assembly of prelates and doctors in theology 
under his own roof at Vincennes; they came to 
an Unanimous verdict; the University in a body 
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condemned the Pope’s doctrine, and declared 
that “the saints see God face to face.” It is 
amusing to hear the King lecture the infallible 
head of his church, in a letter communicating 
this decision to him, in the year 1333. “ Our 
doctors,” says he, ‘‘are much more au fait in 
matters of faith than the jurists or other clerks 
of whom your court is composed: these know 
little or nothing of divinity, and we will scourge 
all such as maintain the reverse.” It is even 
said that Philip threatened to burn him alive if 
he did not recant! But such an alternative was 
not called for; his Holiness did make his recan- 
tation, and in a few days longer was no more. 
The influence of this learned body went on 
continually increasing until the commencement 
of the fifteenth century, at which time, as the 
subsequent detail will show, it could scarcely 
have attained to a more dangerous clevation. 
The Pére de Tignonville, provost of Paris, had 
arrested two students, who had been guilty of 
the most atrocious excesses; the University re- 
pudiated them, and they were tried, convicted, 
and hung. ‘Tignonville had rendered himself 
obnoxious to the all-powerful Duke of Bur- 
gundy; and the latter, having succeeded in ex- 
citing the whole mass of the Parisian students 
to revolt against what they chose to term a 
violation of their privileges, all lectures and pub- 
lic preaching were officially suspended, though 
the government appeared to countenance the 
provost’s conduct. Under these circumstances, 
the University went in a body to court; and the 
rector, after representing “that the king’sdaugh- 
ter had met with a denial of justice, was s 
of her immunities, and had suifered detriment 
to her honour,” menaced his Majesty that, “like 
a wandering sheep, she would seek an asylum 
elsewhere ;”’ at the same time he added, that to 
evince her gratitude for his favours, she was 
come to take leave of him. “ You shal! not de- 
part,” replied Charles the Fifth; “we will not 
admit that our beloved daughter, whom our an- 
cestors have so long and so tenderly fostered 
beneath the shade of the lilies, should go in 
quest of any other parent but ourselves; so far 
from being inclined to straiten her privileges, 
we would rather augment them; and, as to the 
matter now in question, you shall have that 
satisfaction which children are entitled to expect 
from their father.” Hereupon the provost was 
ordered to cut down the bodies from the gallows 
with his own hands, to kiss their lips, pay the 
whole expenses of the funereal obsequies, clothe 
the executioner in a surplice, and follow the 
bodies to their grave. Tignonville, though for 
a moment obliged to resign his post, was shortly 
afterwards appointed president of the “ Cour des 
Comptes,” and took his seat with the following 
sarcastic apology to the king's daughter: ‘ Mes- 
sieurs,” said he, with a merry toss of the head, 
“T am under obligations for something more 
than the pardon you are pleased to vouchisaie to 
me; for, when you assailed me, I felt mortally 





afraid that you would make me change iy estate, | 


and take it into your heads to insist upou my 
getting married; and I am quite sure that if 
you had imposed such a stipulation as a sine gud 
non, I must, nolens volens, have taken to myself 
a spare-rib. Thanks to your favour, you have 
put me to no such extremity as this; wherefore 
my humble thanks wait upon you.” 

In the midst of the troubles which ensued 
upon the assassination of Charles, brother of 
Orleans, his murderer, the Duke of Burgundy, 
returned to Paris, and, resuming his unlimited 
sway, ordered the University and Parliament, 
by a deputation, to examine into the state of the 
finances. ‘The royal princes, fired with indig- 
nation at his pretensions, flew to arms; the 
whole country, for leagues around Paris, was 
cruelly devastated by the contending parties ; 
and, after the Queen and the University had 
fruitlessly cndeavoured to reconcile them, Charles 





determined to place himself at the head of his | with much austerity, and the Cardinal of Am- 


troops, and put down therebellion. The soldiery 
had begun their march on the day appointed, 
and the king had his foot in his stirrup, when 
the rector of the University made his appearance 
in solemn state, followed by all the officers and 
members of the academic body. He warned his 
sovereign that the University would be under 
the necessity of removing its courses to some 
more tranquil spot, where the regents and scholars 
might live without being subject to the violence 
and outrages committed by a brutal soldiery; 
and then added, “ To be candid with your Ma- 
jesty, we must tell you thatit is your duty to set 
your house in peaceful order; and the best ad- 
vice which can be given to you, is to put an end 
at once to every pretension which the princes 
may urge to a share in administering the public 
affairs. When a tax was levied a short time 
afterwards to defray the expenses of this un- 
natural war, the University urged its right of 
exemption, aud, upon being threatened with 





boise told them that, had they not had to deal 
witha king who was of a forgiving temper, their 
cenduct was such as to have deserved that a 
public example should have been made of it. 
“Return to those, who have sent you hither,” 


| said he; “ take care that every one keeps within 


the pale of his duties ; blot out the remembrance 
of your error by your future good conduct; and 
when this is done, you need not be alarmed lest 
you should want for privileges.” On presenting 
themselves to receive the royal orders, Louis 
gave them an equally uncourteous reception : 
“Go,” said he, “and take my greeting to the 








| good men who are amongst you; as to the mau- 


extremities if it persisted in its refusal, Father | 


Daniel tells us that it gave for answer, “ When 
the king's power is converted into a means of 
oppressing the subject by iniquitous exactions, 
a case may arise for throwing off the yoke and 
deposing the sovereign.” It held the same firm 
language when called to attend the meeting of 
the States Ceneral at Paris, in the year 1418 ; 
and at a public audience denounced, in bitter 
and indignant terms, the abuses and extrava- 
gance which the court had introduced. During 
a subsequent commotion, in which the Bastille 


was besieged by the people, and the obnoxious | 


favourites were torn from the dauphin’s side, 
Eustache de Pavilly, the University orator, had 
the courage to address him in these words: 
“The folly which the king, your father, has 
shown, and the Duke ef Orleans’ death, are a 
chastisement for their debaucherics; if you tread 
in their steps, or do not change your own course 
of life, the crown will be torn from your brows.” 

But the time was approaching, when it was to 
occupy au humbler station than that of “ sister 
of the Parliament of Paris.’’ Louis the Eleventh, 
though professing to be its liberal patron, was 
not of a mould to bend to its dictation; much 
less Louis the Twelfth, whom it had despised 
for his frivolity, and dreaded for his intrigues as 
Duke of Orleans, but joined the nation in sub- 
sequently venerating, for his talent and virtues, 
as the truest father of his people who had ever 
sat on the throne of France. ‘The latter Ceter- 
mined, in 1498, to curtail the scholastic privi- 
leges, which every member had hitherto exer- 
cised for life, and coufine the period of enjoying 
them to the interval requisite for completing 
the academical career. The University violently 
opposed the royal decree which efiected this 
change, and having suspended its prelections, 
as well as the preaching of sermons, in June 
1499, the rector was required to appear before 
the Parliament of Paris the next day; but the 
University refused to obey the citation; and the 
preachers, being ordered to intimate its refusal 
publicly, depicted its persecuted condition in 
such glowing colours, that all Paris was in an 
uproar; indeed, just apprehensions were ciiter- 
tained, lest the swarm of students, who were in- 
terested in the controversy, should take the law 
into their own hands. Violent handbills were 
posted against De Rochefort, the chancellor, to 
whom the execution of the King’s orders was 
entrusted; a heart, crossed by two daggers, was 
painted against his door; and the display of an 
armed force on the part of the provost and com- 
mander of the civic police, was not calculated to 
allay the ferment. Such was the crisis which 
impended over the French metropolis, when the 
University resolved, with great good sense, to 
seud a deputation to Corbeil, where the King 
was then quariered, and endeavour to reconcile 
all differences. ‘The deputation was received 
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vais sujets, 1 care not a straw for them. ‘They 
have, forsooth, taken me to task in their ser- 
mons. Mark me! I will send them to hold 
forth elsewhere!” The blow followed the word, 
and two of the most intemperate were sent into 
exile. 

The University now perceived that further 
resistance would have been an act of rebellion 
against the crown; it gave way, and gave way 
for ever; no subsequent attempt having ever 
been made by it to renew those suspensions of 
its courses, by which it had for centuries tri- 
umphed over all opposition. 

In the troubles which took place under the 
reign of Henry the Third, the University again 
manifested its desire to interfere in political 
atfairs, and in December 1587 passed a decree, 
which aflirmed that “the government might be 
lawfully wrested from the hands of princes, who 
were not found to be such—as they ought to be ; 
just the same as authority may be taken from 
a tutor, who appears unworthy of confidence.” 
And two years after this, the faculty of Theology 
declared from the Sorbonne, “ that every subject 
in the kinedom was absolved from the oath of 
fidelity and obedience he had sworn to Henry 
de Valois, lately their sovereign ;” and they di- 
rected his name to be erased from the public 
prayers. This declaration, coupled with sierce 
anathemas from the pulpit, and following close 
upon the execrable murder which Henry had 
perpetrated on the Duke and the Cardinal de 
Guise, occasioned an effervescence which did 
not subside until after it had instigated Clement, 
the fanatic, to imbrue his hands with the blood 
of his sovereign. 

France lay bleeding, debilitated, and panting 
for calm and union: the accession of Henry the 
Fourth restored her to herself; and the violent 
efforts of his adversaries, backed by the Univer- 
sity, bade them expect the worst from his indig- 
nation. But when the academic body, eleven 
days only after his entrance into Paris, pro- 
ceeded with a trembling footstep to seek for- 
giveness of their hostility, the generous monarch 
“welcomed them with a smile, called its mem- 
bers our good and worthy masters, told them he 
had forgotten al!, and pledged himself specially 
to love and honour them in all their faculties 
and endowments.” And herewith they went 
away well satisfied with their escape, bepraisinz 
his Majesty as much, says Lestoile, “ as they 
had before indulged in scandalizing him.” 

The administration of Richelieu under the 
succeeding monarch, Louis the Thirteenth, and 
the maintenance of domestic tranquillity, eilee- 
tually deprived the University of every political 
influence in its subsequent conduct. It lent 
itself, it is true, to the cabal against Cardinal 
Mazarine, but in this it followed the angry feel- 
ing of the metropolis; and as the public guar- 
dian of education, it took a lead wisely, perse- 
veringly, aud successfully, in procuring the ex- 
pulsion of the Jesuits. When every ancient 
institution was swept away in the tide of revo- 
lutionary excess, the venerable “ alma mater” of 
France sank quietly into oblivion; but it rose 
again into splendour by the decrees of 1806 and 
1808, which constituted it into the Imperial 
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University of France. Under the title of the 
Royal University, it has, since the accession of 
the Bourbons, continued to merit the respect of 
the lettered world. 





Natronat Liprary, No. 1.—The Life of Lord 
Byron. By John Galt. London, 1830. Col- 
burn & Bentley. 

[Second Notice.] 

ReTwuRN we to our labours on this work—labours 
which we do noé delight in, and which therefore 
leave our pain unphysicked. We very sincerely 
lament that we are, by our honesty, prevented 
from doing that which we earnestly wished to 
do, when we opened Mr. Galt's volume: we 
wished to be pleased with the work, and to be 
able unreservedly to recommend it to our rea- 
ders; but the bad spirit in which it has been 
written, and the utter contempt of wholesome 
English language which is shown in nearly 
every page of the book, command us to speak 
plain truths to Mr. Galt and to our readers— 
truths, which, we regret to know, will be much 
more beneficial to the latter than palatable to 
the former. 

Werather think, that, harshly as we delivered 
our opinion of the first volume of the “ National 
Library,” in the last number of this Journal, 
none of our readers will accuse us of having 
failed to justify the judgment we passed upon 
Mr. Galt, by the evidence we produced out of 
his own book. We gave daring proofs of un- 
worthy prejudice—of vitiated taste—of limited 
knowledge, in Lord Byron’s biographer ;—and 
that our readers may be thorougtly satisfied 
that we have not misrepresented Mr. Galt, we 
will have some further “talk with this same 
learned Theban.” Lord Byron, according to 
his new biographer’s account, is seldom, if ever, 
right. If he quarrels with a friend or acquaint- 
ance, his lordship is to blame—Southey may be 
rancorous, but Lord Byron was the aggrcssor— 
(Pref. iv.) if Mr. Leigh Hunt reviles the noble 
poet, Mr. Galt rather sanctions than rebuts the 
abuse. The foibles, the irritations, the deeper 
faults of his lordship’s character are indus- 
triously exposed and magnified—whilst the ge- 
nerosity, spirit, and beauty of mind and heart, 
are allowed to “ sleep in the shade.” 

We have already observed upon the splenetic 
feeling which characterizes this work; and we 
now, without further comment, illustrate our 
observations with the following passages. 

“Paterson attended him until he went to the 
grammar-school, where his character first began 
to be developed; and his school-fellows, many 
of whom are alive, still recollect him asa lively, 
warm-hearted, and high-spirited boy, passionate 
and resentful, but withal affectionate and com- 
panionable; this, however, is an opinion given 
of him after he had become celebrated ; for a 
very different impression has unquestionably 
remained among some, who carry their recol- 
lections back to his childhood. By them he has 
been described as a malignant imp; was often 
spoken of for his pranks by the worthy house- 
wives of the neighbourhood, as ‘ Mrs. Byron’s 
crockit deevil;’ and generally disliked for the 
deep vindictive anger he retained against those 
with whom he happened to quarrel.” p. 13. 

“In the few reminiscences preserved of his 
childhood, it is remarkable that he appears in 
this period, commonly of innocence and playful- 
ness, rarely to have evinced any symptom of 
generous feeling. Silent rages, moody sullen- 
ness, and revenge, are the general characteristics 
of his conduct as a boy.” p. 14. 

“ Although the rhymes upon the Junar lady 
of Notts are supposed to have been the first 
twitter of his muse, he has said himself, ‘my first 
dash into poetry was as early as 1800. It was 
the ebullition of a passion for my first cousin, 








Margaret Parker. I was then about twelve, 
she rather older, perhaps a year.’ And it is 
curious to remark, that in his description of this 
beautiful girl there is the same lack of animal 
admiration which we have noticed in all his 
loves.” p. 27. 

“ Tt was impossible that his imagination could 
avoid the impulses of the spirit which haunts 
the walls and ramparts of Malta; and the silence 
of his muse on a topic so rich in romance, and 
so well calculated to awaken associations con- 
cerning the knights, in unison with the rumi- 
nations of Childe Harold, persuades me that 
there must have been some specific cause for 
the omission. If it were nothing in the duel, I 
should be inclined to say, notwithstanding the 
seeming improbability of the notion, that it was 
owing to some curious modification of vindictive 
spite. It might not be that Malta should re- 
ceive no celebrity from his pen; but assuredly 
he had met with something there which made 
him resolute to forget the place. The question 
as to what it was, he never answered: the result 
would throw light into the labyrinths of his cha- 
racter.” p. 69. 

“ During a violent storm the boat was swamp- 
ed, and the party on board were all drowned. 
Their bodies were, however, afterwards cast on 
shore; Mr. Shelley’s was found near Via Reggio, 
and, being greatly decomposed, and unfit to be 
removed, it was determined to reduce the re- 
mains to ashes, that they might be carried to a 
place of sepulture. Accordingly preparations 
were made tor the burning. 

“Wood in abundance was found on the shore, 
consisting of old trees and the wreck of vessels : 
the spot itself was well-suited for the ceremony. 
The magnificent bay of Spezia was on the right, 
and Leghorn on the left, at equal distances, 
of about two and twenty miles. The head- 
lands project boldly far into the sea; in front lie 
several islands, and behind dark forests and the 
cliffy Apennines. Nothing was omitted that 
could exalt and dignify the mournful rites with 
the associations of classical antiquity: frankin- 
cense and wine were not forgotten. ‘Ihe weather 
was serene aud beautiful, and the pacified ocean 
was silent, as the flame rose with extraordinary 
brightness. Lord Byron was present; but he 
should himself have described the scene, and 
what he felt. 

“ These antique obsequies were undoubtedly 
affecting; but the return cf the mourners from 
the burning is the most appalling orgia, without 
the horror of crime, of which I have ever heard. 
When the duty was done, and the ashes collect- 
ed, they dined and drank much together, and 
bursting from the calm mastery with which they 
had repressed their feclings during the solemnity, 
gave way to frantic exultation. ‘They were all 
drunk ; they sang, they shouted, and their ba- 
rouche was driven like a whirlwind through the 
forest. I can conceive nothing descriptive of 
the demoniac revelry of that flight, but scraps 
of the dead man’s own song of Faust, Mephis- 
tophiles, and Ignis Fatuus, in alternate chorus.” 
p- 208. 

Our readers will be surprised to find that 
Lord Byron had no “sexual feeling of female 
attraction,” as Mr. Galt words it. What would 
his lordship have thought of “ Dear Galt,” if he 
could have foreseen what was to be said of his 
passionless love! We think there is a passage 
or two in “Don Juan” which Mr. Galt could 
not have read, or must have forgotten, when he 
wrote the following sentences :— 

“Tt is singular, and 1 am not aware it has 
been before noticed, that with all his tender and 
impassioned apostrophes to beauty and love, 
Byron has in no instance, not even in the freest 
passages of Don Juan, associated either the one 
or the other with sensual images.” p. 15. 

“There is upon the subject of love, no doubt, 
much beautiful composition throughout his 





works; but not one line in all the thousands 
which shows a sexual feeling of female attrac- 
tion—all is vague and passionless, save in the 
delicious rhythm of the verse.” p. 16. 

The passage last extracted has reference to a 
boyish attachment which Byron had formed for 
his cousin, Mary Duff, when he and she were 
children. Nineteen years had elapsed,—and 
his mother told him that Mary was merried. 
“ Hearing of her marriage,” says his Lordship, 
“several years after, was a thunderstroke. It 
nearly choked me, to the horror of my mother, 
and the astonishment and almost incredulity of 
everybody!” Is there nothing of passion in all 
this? Was not this the jealousy of any other 
creature possessing Mary Duff? 

Again, 

“During the time he was under the care of 
Dr. Glennie, he was more amiable than at any 
other period of his life—a circumstance which 
justifies the supposition, that had he been left 
more to the discipline of that respectable person, 
he would have proved a better man; for how- 
ever much his heart afterwards became incrusted 
with the leprosy of selfishness, at this period his 
feelings were warm and kind.” p. 27. 

We promised in our last number, to cull a 
few of Mr. Gailt’s own especial words, for the 
amusement and instruction of our readers. We 
will be as good as our word. But first, it may 
not be amiss to give a specimen or two of what 
may be termed the Juvenile Library style—a 
style in which nonsense flourishes with an 
almost inconceivable rapidity and vigour. The 
following passages ought really to be done into 
English by some competent usher for the use 
of schools :— 

“There is no account of any great poet, whose 
genius was of that dreamy cartilaginous kind, 
which hath its being in haze, and draws its 
nourishment from lights and. shadows; which 
ponders over the mysteries of trees, and inter- 
prets the oracles of babbling waters. They have 
all been men—worldly men, different only from 
others in reasoning, more by feeling than in- 
duction, Directed by impulse, in a greater de- 
greethan other men, poets are apt to be betrayed 
into actions which make them singular, as com- 
pared by those who are less imaginative; but 
the effects of earnestness should never be con- 
founded with the qualities of talent.” p. 40. 

“They came like moths to the candle and 
sarcasms in the satire which had long been un- 
heeded, in the belief that they would soon be 
forgotten, were felt to have been barbed with 
irremediable venom when they beheld the avenger 

Towering in his pride of place.—p. 73. 

“The account given by Captain Medwin of 
the manner in which Lord Byron spent his time 
in Switzerland, has the raciness of his Lordship’s 
own quaintness, somewhat dilated.” p. 211. 

“The change of life came over him, and when 
the vegetable period of boyhood was past, the 
animal passions mastered all the softer affections 
of his character.”’ p. 28. 

“Still it could not have been to any inveterate 
degree; for undoubtedly, in his younger years, 
he was susceptible of warm impressions from 
gentle treatment, and his obstinacy and arbi- 
trary humours were perhaps more the effects of 


‘unrepressed habit than of natural bias: they 


were the prickles which surrounded his genius 
in the bud.” p. 31. 

“ These little infirmities are, however, at most 
only calculated to excite a smile—there is no 
turpitude in them, and they merit notice but as 
indications of the humour of character. It was 
his lordship’s foible to overrate his rank, to 
grudge his deformity beyond reason, and to ex- 
aggerate the condition of his family and circum- 
stances. But the alloy of such small vanities, 
—his caprice and feline temper,—were as vapour 
compared with the mass of rich and rare ore which 
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constituted the orb and nucleus of his brilliancy.” 
p. 155. 

We are out of breath at reading the last pas- 
sage. It is indeed a wonderful composition. 

The following words are rather new. Gray 
has said old words are as good as old gold, when 
properly used. We should be glad if Gray were 
alive now, to appraise the value of this new 
furniture. Our readers will be pleased to ob- 
serve the littlecreations marked initalics. “ And 
become epochal in the history of the develope- 
ment of his intellectual powers,” p. 73.— 
Wine is “expressed by the hand,” p. 77.—“I 
never in the whole course of my acquaintance 
saw him ithe,” &c. p. 130.—* At last it grew 
into a diseased crave,” p. 171.—“ For, in addi- 
tion to all his own clanjamphry, he had Mr. 
Hunt's miscellaneous assemblage of chattels and 
chattery and little ones,” p. 267.—“ Whatever 
was the degrce of Lord Byron's dubiety,” p. 293. 
—“His mind had suffered by the decadency of 
his circumstances,” p. 311.—* Churming an in- 
articulate melody,” p. 63. 

But enough of this affectation. We trust we 
have made Mr. Galt prove his own incompe- 
tency for the task he felt himself destined to 
undertake. We have made him speak for him- 
self, which is in fact speaking against himself. 
What petty anger has inspired the attack ! 

It is very desirable that books should be well 
printed, and cheaply sold; but it is of infinitely 
greater importance that they should be well 
written.. The new Libraries are not like the 
libraries of old, full of standard works; but no 
doubt the buttermen and cheesemongers will 
have prayers offered up in the churches, for 
their continuance and increase ! 








A Treatise on the Elements of Algebra, designed 
for the use of Eton School. By the Rev. John 
Bayley, M.A. late Fellow and Mathematical 
Lecturer at Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 
London, 1830. Whittaker, ‘Treacher & Co. 


Tus is a work of no inconsiderable merit. The 
more abstruse questions of Algebra are but 
slightly touched upon, but the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the science are developed in a manner 
at once simple and concise, and are illustrated 
by examples which are likely to amuse and at- 
tract the mind of the learner. The work is, on 
the whole, well suited to promote the objects of 
elementary instruction. 





A Treatise on Deformities ; exhibiting a concise 
view of the nature and treatment of the principal 
Distortions and Contractions of the Limbs, Joints, 
and Spine. Illustrated with plates and wood- 
cuts. By Lionel J. Beale, Surveyor. London, 
1830. Wilson. 

We have not read for a long time any book pro- 
fessing to treat of deformities of the living 
skeleton with more, or even so much satisfaction, 
as we have the one before us by Mr. Beale. To 
an accurate knowledge of the healthy anatomy 
of the parts concerned in the diseases of which 
he treats, he adds an equally correct acquaint- 
ance with their morbid states. His views, with 
regard to the causes which lead to those dis- 
tressing deviations from symmetry and health, 
are, without pretending to originality, clear and 
just ; and his rules of treatment, though not full 
enough to supersede reference to other bocks, 
are, upon the whole and so far as they go, judi- 
cious and salutary. The book, too, is very well 
written, and exhibits an excellent compendium 
of all that is at present known of the important 
class of maladies of which the author professes 
to treat. 
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Pinnock’s Catechism of the Geography of the Bri- 

tish Empire. London, 1830, Whittaker & Co. 
Pinnock’s catechisms are well known as very 
useful works. We have looked into this volume 
and think it will add rather than detract from 
the established reputation of the series. 





The Executor’s Account Book. 
London, 1830. S&S. West. 


Tuts is a work of utility, which can be sufli- 
ciently appreciated by those only who know the 
trouble of unravelling such executorship ac- 
counts as have not been methodically kept, and 
the difficulty which executors in general expe- 
rience in keeping and making out their accounts 
in a manner suitable at once to satisfy the fiscal 
requisites, and their own responsibilities to the 
parties entitled. We recommend it to all execu- 
tors and administrators to facilitate the keeping 
of their accounts. 


By J. H. Brady, 








ON THE HOURS BEST ADAPTED TO STUDY 
AND COMPOSITION, 





Pirn taic Motoate we. 

Morning is friendly to the Muses, says the 
Greek proverb. In general, proverbs are 
founded upon truth and experience, and pass 
as authoritative dicta; but it may not be im- 
pious or even uninteresting to inquire into 
the one just quoted, and see how far it is 
founded in truth. 

The mind of man, as to constitution and 
health, differs as much in different indivi- 
duals, as the physical states of their existences 
do. Itis as various also in its habits or 
manners. Solitude was the best society to 
him who first said “nunquam minis solus 
quam cum solus,” whilst, to others, the very 
name of Zimmerman would bring hor- 
ror and dismay. “ Different minds incline to 
different objects,” and it is a wise ordination 
of Providence that they do so; for, what a 
dreadful arena—what a scene of gladiator- 
ship this world would be, were we all aspiring 
to be kings, warriors, churchmen, poets, or 
even cobbiers? Pro sancte Jupiter! what a 
struggle there would be on old mother earth ! 
Happily thisis provided against, by endowing 
one set of beings diflerently from another, 
and dividing into sects or castes the various 
wershippers of opinions, pursuits, pleasures, 
ambitions, &c., by which arrangement, the 
number of opponents or rivals in the attempt 
to attain any one thing, is considerably di- 
minished. But this is not all; for if we 
examine a little more minutely, we find 
there is a sub-division which is productive of 
infinite variety, and which allows the whole 
population of the world to follow “each his 
own vagary,” without jostling his neighbour 
more than the casuists’ ten thousand angels 
did on the point of a needle. ‘This consists 
in causing men to follow the same pursuits 
by different means—to approach the same 
object by different paths; and, as it rarely 
oceurs that the seeker finds his object pre- 
ciscly where he had imagined it, the point 
of attainment or possession is seldom con- 
tested ground. To this said sub-division also 
may be attributed the variety of religions ; 
for it would not be decent to have the eyes 
of a reverend prelate, on his way to heaven, 
in his coach and six, and clad in his Wolsey 
purple and pride, offended by the linsey- 
wolsey of a palmer’s poverty on the same 
road; the very idea of a rich professor of 





virtue, a diplomatized saint, running a 
parallel with an amateur—a poor homme de 
vertu, must be appalling to every one who 
possesses either taste or feeling. But enough 
of this “parva-componere-magnis” induction, 
and let us go back to the “ state of the ques- 
tion,” which, according to Lord Bacon, is the 
only “iteration” that is not “ dangerous.” 
Let us proceed quietly to examine, whether 
the saying of “one man’s meat is another 
man’s poison” holds good in intellectuals as 
well as edibles—whether one writes best un- 
der the influence of Falernian or champagne, 
as we are told of Horace and Lully—whether 
a man’s genius is a lark or an owl, and whe- 
ther Solomon included, or had an eye to 
anything beyond the every-day duties of life, 
when he said “ there is a time for all things.” 

Byron’s Hippocrene, we are told, was gin- 
and-water ; and the aurora of his genius, 
midnight. The gloomy conceptions, the 
grand and unearthly images, the tenderness 
and despair, the frenzied fancy and occa- 
sionally tattered language of his thoughts, 
are all nocturnal. “ Manfred” could never 
have been conceived in the cool morning 
air, ina dewy Claude-like scene, amid the 
unconscious revelry of birds, and the unam- 
bitious beauty of trees and flowers ;—their 
quiet and happiness would have proved in- 
jurious contrasts to the imagination which 
was busy with horror and superhuman situa- 
tion,—or have acted as lenitives to the 
agony of thought which, we do not scruple 
to say, drove Byron to the desperate and 
dangerous, but always glorious extrenies, the 
“horribly beautiful’ heights and depths of 
Passion and Poetry. Neither does “ Don 
Juan” appear to be the work of an early man. 
Both its levity and melancholy are the chil- 
dren of excitement, and belong not to the 
calm which is the consequence of rest; they 
have the “witching time of night” about 
them ; they bear the stamp of reckless aban- 
donment or fatigued sensibility; they ex- 
hibit little of healthy reflection; they are the 
hurried effusions of either that artificial joy 
which springs from forgetfulness and com- 
penionship, or that real grief which sits on 
the heart when a chance visit of mirth has 
just passed away, and the mind in its soli- 
tude roams through its memories and antici- 
pations with a mournful tranquillity. Either 
of these states would be hostile to sleep, and 
is as unlikely to be the effect of it. Byron’s 
writings seem to have been imagined and 
penned down in the extremes of temper and 
circumstances, and therefore may not be held 
as strict examples of exception to the motto 
of this paper; so we will proceed to some 
others, with whose habits of composition and 
hours of study we are more acquainted. 

Sir Walter Scott, we are told, rises at an 
early hour; and generally before breakfast 
dispatches the literary labours of his day. 
This, independent of our information, is 
likely, from the calm tenor of his writings. 
There is little passion, and less poetry in him 
than is generally supposed. It is his know- 
ledge of human nature—his faithful por- 
traying of life in its vicissitudes of feeling 
and locality, which render him so powerful 
to the general reader. He hasa shrewd, re- 
marking eye upon the world—he has seen 
the life which he has described; he has out- 
lined it faithfully, and coloured it up to, and 
no farther than “the modesty of nature ;” 
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he is a faithful portrait-painter of personage 
—of the features of scenery and character 
as he finds them ; the metaphysics of inven- 
tion do not belong to him—he has all the 
graphic truth without the satirical severity 
of a Hogarth, but he is not a Rosa (whose 
name we think ought to have been Spina), 
nor a Danby, nor a Martin. Romance has 
been falsely attributed to him, because he 
has introduced to us scenes, manners, and 
customs but little known to us before; and 
whose novelty has been erroncously trans- 
ferred from the subject to the treater of it. 
Self is never blended with the sentiments 
or speakers in his drama—all is cool, correct, 
business-like writing, (however beautiful,) 
and as dispassionately, on his part, composed 
or performed, as a country gentleman's pe- 
rusal of a stale journal during the infusion 
of his morning tea. He seems to possess a 
philosophy and serenity of manner in his au- 
thorship, (we speak not of the performance, 
which is frequently beyond all praise,) that 
exhibits him as one that does not belong to 
the “ genus irritabile,” and who writes more 
from the habitual or dutiful sense of making 
the most of his time than from any indescri- 
bable cacvethes. ‘This apathy to the impulse 
“scribendi” has made him subtilize or rather 
sub-divide the regretful exclamation of the 
Roman emperor, “ Perdidi diem,” into “ Per- 
didi horam,” or we may even say “ momen- 
tum,” if ever he lose one: and accordingly 
hegetsup very early, and sets to his proposed 
work with regularity, industry, and cheer- 
fulness. To such a man “morning” may 
be “ friendly to the Muses.” The daily re- 
surrection of nature from a temporary death, 
must certainly invigorate the powers of one 
who is intent only upon showing or describing 
nature as she is; and we here say, long may 
you live, Walter Scott, on your own lonely 
Highlands, or in the world’s crowded cities, 
to get up as early as.the black cock or dust- 
man, and make us more acquainted with the 
world we live in, through the medium of 
your “merry but wise” descriptions. 

Moore, we understand, is another morning 
man. We are strongly inclined to think the 
term is equivocal, and that he sometimes 
sits up all night, in order to be up early next 
day. His songs all breathe of midnight and 
passion—of banquet halls and “dim-lit 
bowers”—of grouped festivity or lonely sor- 
row; and that morphew, that dead fire of 
enjoyment which the heart feels when either 
absent from its love, amidst a gala-scene of 
others’ gaiety, or near it without being per- 
mitted to approach as closely as it would, is 
in no one’s writings so beautifully expressed 
—not described. Moore is not didactic in the 
feelings of his poetry. “ If you wish to make 
people weep,” says Horace (we believe), 
“you should weep first yourself;” this is 
Moore's mode; he does not picture emotions 
—he infects you with them ;—he dees not 
merely talk of sensibilities—he gives them to 
you by a kind of electric communication. 
The “Epicurean,” his best work we think, 
abounds with proofs and instances of this. 
The author of “Fly not yet” could never, 
we are sure, have dipped his pen, after a 
sound morning sleep, into his ink-bottle, 
“that sable fount of fame or infamy,” as 
Pope calls it, and written descriptions that 
make us hate day’s “garish eye,” and long 
for the reality of the scenes so beautifully 





drawn by him : no, no—there is a moonlight 
of poetry and feeling about Moore. He began 
his songs over the fallen fortunes of his 
country, and however successful he may 
have since proved in another land, and upon 
other themes, like the ice-plant, his spirit 
still sheds its tears beneath the warmest 
beams of patronage. He still continues, and 
ever will, we trust, to be as true in heart as 
he is brilliant in head. Thus is he at once 
Poet and Patriot, and might wear the motto 
of “ Nos duo turba sumus,” without presuming 
too much. 

But this is merely episode, eulogy, and 
digression. ‘The truth of our question is, 
that the habits of one man may not suit an- 
other. There is no particular period or 
hour when the brain, of necessity, must 
prove most intelligent or fanciful, or during 
which the mind is in Aabitual capacity. Not- 
withstanding the proverb above mentioned, 
the nine young ladies, commonly called 
Muses, may be rakes at heart, and occasion- 
ally lie a-bed till noon for aught we know. 
The “rosy-fingered morn” may have had 
nothing to do with the poetry and reflection 
of “ Young’s Night Thoughts,” and nine out 
of ten of the odes written to Aurora, Spring, 
and Happiness, may have been composed at 
midnight, in winter, or in sorrow. A true 
genius can use the charm of his intellect at 
will, and is not “ for an age, but for all time.” 








[The following is the Song sent by Lafayette to 
Lady Morgan. He observes in a note to his letter, «I 
must send you our new national Song by Casimir Dela- 
Vigne.” It is not, however, printed in her work. As it 
is sung nightly at Paris with tumultuous applause, we 
think it may be interesting to oar readcrs.} 





LA PARISIENNE, 
Marche Nationale, 
PAR CASIMIR DELAVIGNE, 
Peur Le Frang¢ais, peuple de braves, 
La Liberté rouvre ses bras; 
On nous disait: soyez esclaves! 
Nous avons dit: soyons soldats! 
Soudain Paris dans sa mémoire 
A retrouvé son cri de gloire: 
“ En avant, marchous 
* Contre leurs canons, 
“ A travers le fer, Je fez des bataillons, 
“ Courons a la victoire.” 


Serrez vos rangs; qu’on se soutienne! 

Marchons! chaque enfant de Paris 

De sa cartouche citoyenne 

Fait une offrande a son pays. 

O jours d’éternelle mémoire! 

Paris n’a plus qu'un cri de gloire: 
* En avant, marchons,” ete. 

La mitraille en vain nous dévore; 

Elie enfante des combattaus: 

Sous les boulets voyez éclore 

Ces vieux généraux de vingt ans. 

O jours d'éternelle mémoire ! 

Paris u’a plus qu'un cric de gloire : 
* En avant, marchous,” ete. 


Pour briser ces masses profondes, 

Qui conduit nos drapeaux sanglans ? 

C'est la Liberté des Deux-Mondes: 

C'est Lafayette en cheveux blancs! 

O jours d’éternelle mémvire ! 

Paris n'a plus qu’un cri de gloire: 
* in avant, marchons,”’ etc. 

Tes trois couleurs sont revenues, 

Et la Colonne avec fierté 

Voit briller @ travers les nues 

L’arc-cn-ciel de Ja Liberté. 








O jours d’éternelle mémoire! 
Paris n'a plus qu'un cri de gloire: 
“ En avant, marchons,” etc. 
Soldat du drapeau tricolore, 
D' Orléans, toi qui l’as porté ! 
Ton sang se mélerait encore 
A celui qu'il nous a coité. 
Comme aux beaux jours de notre histoire 
Tu redirais ce cri de gloire : 
“En avant, marchons,”’ ete. 


Tambours, du convoi de nos fréres 
Roulez le funébre signal, 
Et nous, de lauriers populaires 
Chargeons leur cercueil triomphal. 
O temple de deuil et de gloire, 
Panthéon, recois leur mémoire ! 
Portons-les, marchons, 
Découvrons nos fronts ; 
Soyez immortels, vous tous que nous pleurons, 
Martyrs de la victoire ! 











INDIAN SCENES. 





SHOPPING. 

One of the amusements from which Eu- 
ropean females are supposed to derive infinite 
delight (that of shopping) is almost denied 
to the ladies of India, who can reccive little 
gratification from visiting the dingy depots, 
in which a multifarious assortment of arti- 
cles, more distinguished for their variety than 
for their beauty, are heaped together with a 
very slight attcution to method in their ar- 
rangement. People in England are apt to 
form magnificent ideas of an Eastern bazaar, 
which is, in fact, nothing more than a com- 
mon market, in which coarse wares of every 
kind, grain, and vegetables, are exposed for 
sale in open stalls;—the richer productions 
of Hindostan being secluded in warehouses, 
and only brought out to persons who intend 
to purchase : thus the gold and silver stuils, 
the embroidered turbans, and spangled scarfs, 
manufactured at Benares, are not displayed 
to tempt the passenger’s eye; but those who 
are desirous of becoming customers acquaint 
the native merchants, who either send sam- 
ples in boxes, according to order, or receive 
the visitor in their own houses. The dealers 
in pearls and diamonds pursue a_ similar 
plan; there is, therefore, not many oppor- 
tunities afforded to people, who are uot rich 
enough to purchase, of even secing the more 
precious commodities of the land. 

A few of the shops at Caleutta boast some 
degree of ncatness in their arrangement, and 
present nuinerous tempting articles, particu- 
larly those stocked with the manufacture of 
China; and up the country, Mr. Hevell’s 
splendid establishment at Dinapore, com- 
prising farm, garden, provision warehouse, 
and ‘ Magazin des Modes,” is the admira- 
tion of all Indian travellers. Although to 
persons accustomed to the splendour of Lon- 
don, there is little inducement to paya second 
visit to these dusty emporiums ; yet the in- 
spection, by a stranger, of a European shop 
kept by a native, (that is, a shop kept for the 
sale of European articles,) cannot fail to af- 
ford some amusement. ‘That the trade is a 
thriving one, is sufiiciently evinced by the 
appearance of the Baboo and his principal 
assistants. He is generally a tall, fine-look- 
ing man, in exceedingly good case ;—indeed, 
the rich and the poor, the high and the low 
Hindostanee people, may safely be arranged 
into two classes—the fat and thethin. Those 
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who can afford to live in idleness, and to eat 
large quantities of ghee, a sort of butter 
made of buffaloes’ milk, and a principal in- 
gredient in all native dishes, attain to a de- 
gree of rotundity very nearly approaching 
to the aldermanic ; while persons, with whom 
money is scarce, and who are obliged to con- 
tent themselves with simple /aarees, a plate 
of boiled rice, or a cake of coarse flour, are 
roportionably lean. The Laboo dresses 
leaned: an ample turban crowns his | 
good-humoured face, he wears a fine sprig- 
ged muslin coat, or, perchance, with his loins 
girded with an immense quantity of snowy 
drapery descending to his ancies, merely 
wreaths his fat shoulders with a long piece 
of muslin, thrown scarfwise across his body | 
—a common costume of the Hindoos of Ben- 
gal; though in the upper provinces they 
usually adopt the graceful vest worn by the | 
Mussulmans, whose dress is particularly be- | 
' 





coming and picturesque,—consisting of wide | 
trowsers, a coat fitted to the shape as far as 
the waist, and flowing down to the heels, 
fastened with a handsome sash of muslin or | 
shawl, and not untrequently worn over a | 
shirt, or under-garment, also of muslin. The 
merchant, or Soudagur,—whose name, if a 
Hindoo, may probably be Sankey Doss, or | 
Dowbalut Sing ; ifa Mussulman, Maam Bucks, 
or some such appellation,—salutes the gen- 
tleman of the party, with the usual address : 
“ Well, Sahib, what want ?—all things got?” 
At this sweeping assurance, some luxurious, 
or perchance unheard of, article is named. 
The Baboo, shaking his head, yet nothing 
daunted, with an indescribable chuckle, re- 
plies: “ All sold.” ‘This generally com- 
prises all his English, except that when you 
complain of the prices of his goods, he may 
say, “ Much money for freight—Captain very 
dear—make little profit—very poor man.” 
His words, though few, are seldom, if ever, 
mispronounced ;—there is a slight Indian 
accent; but you never hear a native of Hin- 
dostan speak the gibberish which charac- 
terizes the African attempts at English. 
They take the liberty, however, of making 
considerable alterations in those English 
words which they have been compelled to 
adopt, to designate foreign productions— 
for instance, muffin is invariably cailed | 
“mufkin”; aud dumpling, “dwupkin,” by 
the native servants. 





To return to the European shops. You 
are ushered into a long, large, dark apart- 
ment, supported upon pillars, but having 
otherwise much the air of a pawnbroker’s 
lumber-room; down the centre are rows of 
tables, and on these dinner and breakfast 
services of delph and china are placed, toge- 
ther with chandeliers, lustres, cut-glass dishes, 
candlesticks, lamps, and a variety of hard- 
ware, all covered with dust, and all fright- 
fully dear. Along the sides of the apartment 
are glass cases, in which a strange miscel- 
laneous collection of articles are displayed : 
bonnets and gowns, which look as if they 
had been swept out of Cranbourne Alley— 
rolls of faded ribbon in boxes-—nondescript 
garments made up of loug-exploded lenos, 
and other antediluvian fabrics, now without 
a name—cards of dirty blonde lace, mingled 
with soap, brushes, battledores, bird-cazes, 
toilet boxes, and looking-glasses. ‘Then there 
is European jewellery of the most vulgar 
description . tawdry brooches, pins, and ear- 





rings, with, perchance, a set garnet necklace, 
and bead negligees, strung in monstrous 
patteris. Somewhat amazed, you inquire 
if these goods ever find a sale, and are told 
that they are frequently purchased by half- 
caste females, who are extremely fond of 
European productions, preferring the soiled 
and faded millinery, and the debased, dete- 
riorated metal, called jeweller’s gold, to the 
manufactures of native looms, and the pure, 
unalloyed gold and silver worked up into na- 
tive ornaments. 

Hitherto, the Soudagur’s warehouse has 


not oifered anything very tempting, though, | 


| 


should the visitor have met with a disaster | 


in the wreck of the crockery department, he 
may think himself fortunate in being able 
to supply the breakages at any price; for, 


excepting at these shops, there is not a glass, | 


a plate, or a teacup, to be had throughout 
Hindostan. The natives cook and eat out of 
brass utensils; and their earthenware is of 
the commonest and coarsest description. 
Here also is to be had, ail that the bazaars 
will not supply :—English vinegars, oils, 


pickles, preserves, cheese, wine, brandy, and | 


beer. ‘The latter, in stations far removed 
from Calcutta, is frequently sold at sixteen 
rupees (two and thirty shillings) per dozen. 
I have seen four rupees (cight shillings) paid 
for a wine bottle filled wit rape and canary 
seed; and everything else is proportionably 
dear. Half suffocated with heat and dust— 
disappointed in not finding some simple 
thing of which you are in want—a pair of 
scissars, perhaps, or a few reels of thread— 
and deterred from purchasing the solitary 
article which took vour fancy, because you 
do not choose to give ten times its value,— 
you depart disappointed, ordering only those 


Why should we dote, in our poetic dreams, 

But on the seeming that sews up no seams ? 

Why love a pretty voiceemployed in hemming, 

Ev’n whilst the hands that are so we ’re con- 
demning? 

Why should the moralist who teaches youth 

To mend bad habits, be preferred, in sooth, 

Before the sempstress, who for youth prepareth 

New ones at once, and not the old repaireth ? 

O lady of the needle and the shears— 

Thou very pecrless one among thy peers ! 

I'd rather sit by thee, in the green light 

Made by the beech-tree and the noonday bright, 

Watching thy work-box, and thy work maternal 

Touched into beauty by such influence vernal, 

Than be with some fair idler who rehearses, 

in the same sunshine, Mr. Moore’s best verses. 

I loved not shows and spectacles of old, 

But you, spectacled syren, have made bold 

To change my tastes ; and in like manner too 

1 am a convert to your wise opinion, 

That melancholy’s dire and drear dominion 

(Except in the incorrigible few) 

Might be corrected—not by whip and beadle, 

But by a course of stee]l— I mean the needle. 

But ah! what hear 1? ’tis the dinner-bell— 

Of your work, and my rhymes, the funeral knell ; 

So for awhile, needle and pen, farewell. 








THE THIEF. 
“Save me—save me, mother !—Look! look!” 
The little boy, after staring fixedly for a 
moment, withdrew his eyes as if in terror, and 
hid his face in his hands. It was late in the 
evening, and the customary indolence of the 


| hour had suflered the lights to rest long un- 


things absolutely necessary for the supply of | 


the table. 


Emuma Roserts. 
Upper Province, Hindostan. 








A LAY OF THRIFT. 


ADDRESSED TO A LADY OCCUPIED IN NDEDLE-WORK. 


“ ALL our praises why should lords engross ?” 
Inqvired the bard who sang the Man of Ross ; 
And I, though but a bardling in repute, 
Would very gravely add a question to it— 
Why all our rhymes should Fancy run away with, 
Leaving Utility but few to play with? 

Roses the poet will with. pleasure sigh on,— 
Ah! wherefore never on the dandelion ? 

The nightingales that die are straightway hid 
Beneath the Muse’s paper pyramid ; 

The lark, the wren too, ** have melodious tears ;” 
But let the goose die, who of sonnets hears? 
"Tis thus with man; we give unto the bard 
The love full oft his betters are debarred; 
Weep, if he tell us le is past his prime, 
Forgetful that he says so tor the rhyme ; 

Dote on the anger of the tuneful railer, 

Never on that which moves his injured tailor: 
To him who weaveth wreaths of verse we go, 
Yet shrink from him that weaveth calico ; 
Though verse and calico agree, I say, 

Since both are cheap and common—neither PAY! 
Nev is the pleasure of poetic pains 

‘That which consists in counting up their gains. 
Bet to my moral: wherefore, O Utility, 

To thee is vowed Parnassian sterility ? 

I'll break the rule—the laurel crown I’ll shift, 
1°ll pay Olympic honours unto Turirt. 

And wherefore not? Why, in rhymes pretty rich, 
Should not the distich be for those who stitch ? 
Ifshe who threadsa dance our praise can wheedle, 
Why not the nobler she who threads a needle ? 





| answers were vague and childish. 


trimmed, so that in one part of the room pre- 
vailed a “ darkness visible,” which might seem 
to favour the boy's fearful imagination. Those 
who were there assembled sought in vain for 
a meaning or explanation of the words he had 
just uttered. 

“ Raise your head, Edmund. Come, my child— 
what has terrified you?—there is nothing—look 
again, my boy.” 

He obeyed his mother slowly and reluctantly 
—his eyes were pointed in the same direction 
as before—his countenance changed. 

“ Now, mother—my dear, dear mother, do 
not ask me to look again. He is there still— 
but he neither moves nor speaks.” 

Some of the party, upon this, left their seats 


| and went to the extremity of the room, as if to 


convince the boy that his fancies were ground- 
less: still, however, his countenance wore its 
former expression—he repeated over and over 
again that he saw this hateful object—he clung 
to his mother, till at last even her maternal 
apprehensions were excited. 

* [ have seen him hefore—he has been here 
more than once—he’s a thief—I’m sure he is!” 
—and again the boy covered his eyes, and 
seemed to shudder with awe of the horrible 
object. His mother rose from her chair, and, 
taking one of the candles, was about to examine 
the farther corner of the room in search of some 
possible cause for this extraordinary excitement, 
but the boy prevented her. 

“ Sit down, mother dear-—put down the light 
—sit with me quietly, and the thief may go of 
his own accord!” 

Others of the guests now attempted to pacify 
or reascn with him tpon the folly of his fear; 
still he persisted in his asseveration. 

“T tell you, upon my honour, that I see him 
now—just as I have done all along, only he 
looks larger—and when we are gone to bed ‘a 

He started back with so woful an expressicn 
and attitude, that nodoubt remained of his having 
some object in his eye that really alarmed him, 
They asked ‘him what the object was like: his 
They en- 
deavoured to find out where the spectre appeared 
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to be?—he said he would not tell. This excited 
their curiosity more than all besides. 

“ He is in front—I see the thief—but if I 
tell you where ——” 

« But, Edmund—that is worse than foolish of 
you, for we cannot possibly drive him away un- 
less——” 

“ T can’t—indeed I can’t!’’—said the boy 
deliberately. 

“ Why not?” asked some one. 

“Tm afraid to tell you—unless—unless+-—” 
he paused and held down his head. 

* Will nothing induce you?” 

“ You—you—you will give me a holiday to- 
morrow, for fear 1 should meet him on my way 
to school?” 

This was promised. 

“ Well then—the thief’—pursued the boy— 
and his eye lightened up with a mischievous 
brilliancy, “ the big herrible thief is in the 
candle!” 








ASCENT OF MOUNT BLANC BY LIEUT. 
WILBRAHAM, 
Geneva, 12th August, 1830. 

Since the year 1527, no traveller has ascended 
to the summit of Mont Blane. It has been once 
more f reserved for one of our countrymen, and 
Lieut. Wilbraham, of the Coldstream Guards, has 
accomplished this perilous enterprise. Out of 
forty guides, there were but six who would con- 
sent to accompany him. ‘Lhe party started at 
seven o’clock in the morning of the 2d instant, 
with a beautiful sky over their heads ; traversed 
the glaciers of Bussons and Taconnez without 
any occasion of using their ladders; nor did our 
countryman even feel the want of crampons 
(foot-irons) in his course. Thence they crossed 
the snowy regions to the Grand Mulets, which 
they reached at two o'clock in the afternoon ; 
and while making preparations for their night's 
lodging, an cnormous goose flew over their 
heads, close to the summit of the Aiguille du 
Midi, and amused the party for some time by 
careering from rock torock. They say, that no 
sight can equal the splendour of the sun’s de- 
cline and the moon’s rising in these regions; 
and the loneliness of the night was not disturbed 
by any intrusion save the thundering report of 
the avalanches which burst down into a valley 
on their left. 

At the station they had selected for their 
slumbers they found the remains of a bottle of 
brandy, which had been left by the party who 
made the ascent in 1827. At half-past two in 
the morning of the 3d, Mr. Wilbraham, with his 
companions, was on his legs again, and he now 
felt his respiration impeded: they pushed for- 
wards, and, after four hours’ climbing, arrived 
upon the great plateau ;—the snow was in a 
hard and solid state; but another four hours’ 
of painful ascent was to be achieved, and they 
were frequently compelled to delve steps in 
the almost perpendicular walls of ice, which 
they had to climb. Our intrepid countryman, 
however, was by this time so thoroughly ex- 
hausted, as to find it necessary to make re- 
peated halts; but these were never of long 
duration, and he still refused any assistance 
from his guides. At forty minutes past eleven 
he had the gratification to gain the summit; but 
no soomr had he stepped upon it, than he sank 
down in a’state‘of stupor; after he had slum- 
bered for eight or. ten minutes, his companions 
roused him, and he remained for about the same 
space, of time contemplating the sublime ex- 
panse of the panorama around him. The ther- 
mometer stood at zero; the platform, he esti- 
mated to be about one hundred and twenty feet 
long, and fifty broad ; and while resting there, 
a butterfly was flying around them. At noon 





+ Vide Atbenazum of the 27th March last.—Ep. 





the party began their descent: the sun's power- 
ful rays had loosened the snow and rendered it 
slippery, and some of the chasms were become 
exceedingly perilous to cross; but, in spite of 
these obstructions, they left Mont Blanc rapidly 
behind them, and reached Chamouny, without 
a single accident, at half-past eight in the 
evening. 








SONNET. 
On hearing Ifuerta’s extemporaneous performance on 
the Guitar. 
Tue morning dawns, in silent beanty dim, 
And bars the greyclouds with its misty gold ; 
The heaven-born skylark, soaring with its hymn, 
Greets the bright day whose glories wide unfold; 
While melody from glen and grotto old, 
Of waterfall and woodland song, 
Or beat of timbrel humming long, 
Filis the far groves with joyance wild and sweet ; 
But oh, Jess searching to the secret heart— 
Home of deep memory and love's retreat— 
Less winning to the sense, forth-charming woe,— 
While beauty gilds the raptured tears that start, — 
Than thy sweet tones, which vibrate, swell, and 
glow, 
And leave an echo that can ne’er depart. 








BURCKHARDT’S CORRESPONDENCE WITIL 
HIS PARENTS, 





[We are indcbted to an old friend of this amiable 
and illustrious traveller for the subsequent extracts 
from an unpublished portion of his Letters. It may, 
perbaps, be necessary to remind some of our readers, 
that burckhardt first lanced at Aleppo in July 1809, 
under the assumed name of [pen \Ldallah, or Ibrahim, 
as an Indian trader of the Mahomedan faith, and habited 
in the Oriental costume; and that, after exploring 
Syria, Arabia Petra, the Great Desert, Upper Egypt, 
and Nubia, be died at Cairo,in October 1817, a martyr 
to his enthusiastic devotion to the cause of science and 
humanity. | 








Damascus, 16th Jan. 1811. 

I should have been entirely satisfied with the 
manner in which I have spent my time during 
the last six months, had I not had frequent oc- 
casions to lament that my attainments in many 
branches of learning and scicnce are much too 
superficial to allow me to expect that my travels 
can possess any interest in the eyes of learned 
readers.—( Would that our amiable friend could 
have lived to sce the learued world bending with 
delight over his pages.)—In the case of regions 
which are wholly unknown, this defect may be 
atoned for by a geographical description of the 
country, and investigations into the state of its 
inhabitants; but, with regard to Syria, which 
has been so often described, it is requisite to 
introduce physical observations of every kind, 
where we would avoid repeating what so many 
of our precursors have detailed. 1 do my ut- 
most; and this assurance sweetens my sojourn 
under these skies so completely, that I can say 
with truth, I have never passed any period of 
my life more quietly or contentedly: for this I 
am likewise not a little indebted to the friendly 
correspondence of some of the principal mem- 
bers of the African Society.x—Alone, surrounded 
by people whose fidelity one has reason to sus- 
pect, destitute of the slightest comforts what- 





| ever, and tormented by heat and vermin, a 





journey in the desert has, notwithstanding, con- 
siderable attractions. Fancy the traveller before 
you. His companions wake him long before 
daybreak, and he takes his leave of the dweliers 
under tents, blessing them for the night’s lodg- 
ing their kindness has afiorded, and the hand- 
some supper they have laid before him. ‘The 
camels silently set out on their toilsome way, 


) and tread the path which leads to the next 


night's distant place of rest, through the gloom 
of the desert. ‘The sun now rises with inde- 
scribable majesty over this ocean of sand; and 





where is the being, who has a heart so devoid of 
feeling, as at this hour not to praise his Creator, 
whose goodness and providence accompanics 
even the wanderer in the desert? The coolness 
of the morning breeze lasts but a short time; 
within three hours after the sun is up, the at- 
mosphere glows with the heat of his rays; but 
every prudent traveller is provided with a thick 
cloak, which absorbs those rays, and his trusty 
beast of burthen carries leathern bags filled 
with water, of which he avails himself, when 
his lips are parched, to quench his thirst. The 
Arabian generally grects the rising sun with 
songs and cheerful converse; but all around 
subsides into silence when the sun approaches 
the meridian, and we then console ourselves 
with anticipations of the cooling spring, beside 
which we purpose to lodge ourselves for the 
night. During the hottest hours of the day 
our guide frequently gives the signal fora halt; 
the camels then lie down with their masters 
and the baggage round them, and each of us, 
covering himself with his mantle, courts a 
couple of hours’ refreshing slumber under the 
shade afforded by his camel. These were the 
moments of which I avaiied myself to note 
down observations in my journal: the privacy 
of my cloak was my protection. We are not 
long in breaking up; and the wayferer, as the 
evening waues, comes in sight of the green 
pasture that lies around the spring, which he 
reaches towards sunset. We immediately set 
about lighting a fire of dried camel’s dung, 
(which is usually met with on such spots,) or of 
the sun-parched plants of the wilderness; and 
whilst some of the party water our beasts, the 
remainder busy themselves with preparing the 
evening’s repast, which consists in general of a 
roasted cake made of meai, butter, and biscuit. 
This scene, however, is often varied. The tra- 
vellers tind a numerous tribe of friendly Arabs 
encamped around the spring; they dismount in 
front of one of the tents; carpets or mats are 
brought out in honour of the new-comer and 
spread on the ground before the tent; coffee is 
immediately got ready and handed round; a kid 
or lamb is killed and served up, and camel's 
milk is offered in abundance. The evening is 
spent in smoking and telling stories ; and the 
songs of the young Arab girls circle merrily in 
the distance. The splendours of the starry 
firmament tempted me to leave the group; 
wandering with lonely step around the camp, I 
gave full sway to my thoughts, and my eye 
roamed in quest of that dear star in the west, 
which glistens over the spot that holds my be- 
loved parents. Yes! there are charms even in 
such an excursion as this: man may be blessed 
with content though a wilderness reign around 
him! Happiness has not fixed its shrine under 
any exclusive sky; every human being may find 
it within his own breast, and make that its abid- 
ing place, whether he live in the most civilized 
of European societies or be the companion of 
the half-savage Arabian. 








LONDON UNIVERSITY. 


Mr. Bell’s resignation of the Chair of Surgery 
has been accepted by the Council; he retains that 
of Physiology. Protessor Pattison has been ap- 
pointed to succeed him—an appointment which, 
we hear, has given very general satisfaction to 
the medical students. 


FRENCH INSTITUTE. 


Ow the 26th of August the French Academy 
held its annual public sitting for the distribu- 
tion of prizes. The concourse of ladies presen t 
threw a life into the assembly, which is only 
to be seen on these occasions—the usual meet- 
ings being hid in all the gloom of an inquisi- 
tional conclave. M. Parceval was in the chair, 
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and delivered the sentiments of the Academy on 
the events of July; and, after a patriotic speech, 
in which he rendered his testimony to the 
bravery of the citizens, he announced that it had 
b cen determined to present 15,000 francs to 
the fund raised for those who had suriered in the 
glorious struggle for liberty. M. Parceval then 
made known the award of the Academy; and 
the first prize of 8,000 francs was adjudged to M. 
J.-B. Say, author of “ Cours complet d’économie 
politique pratique.” The second, of 6,000 francs, 
to M. Ch. Lucas, for his work “ Du systeme 
pénitentiaire en Europe et aux Etats-Unis.” 
Thethird prize, of 3,000 francs, to M.de Norvins, 
author of a poem entitled, “ De Vimmortalité 
de l'ame.” This is the first time that a poem has 
ever been adjudged the Monthyon prize. The 
fourth, to M. Alissan de Chazet, for a book 
entitled “ Des abus des lois et des mceurs.”” M. 
Andrieux then ascended the tribune, and read 
a poem onthe infancy of Louis XII. After 
which M. Népomucéne Lemercier concluded 
the sitting with an ode, called “ Le Triomphe 
National.” The subject of the poetical prize 
for the next year is, La gloire littéraire de Ja 
France. 





BERLIN GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

Ar the last meeting of this society, the cele- 
brated geographer, Charles Ritter, read papers 
on the race of negroes who formerly inhabited 
the mountains of Himalaya, and upon the 
masses of meteoric irun found in India and 
Arabia. 

TURIN ACADEMY OF ARTS. 

THE subject proposed for the prize essay is, 

“ The municipal Institutions in Italy, from the 





fall of the Western Empire in 476, to the end of 


the dominion of the House of Souabe (Hohen- 
staufen) in 1224.” It may be written in French, 
Latin, or Italian, and must be sent in before 
October 1832. The prize is a handsome gold 
medal. 











FINE ARTS. 


Clement Wenceslaus Prince de Metternich, Coun- 


sellor of Court and State ta the Emperor of 


Austria. Sir Thomas Lawrence. Samuel 
Cousins. Colnaghi Son & Co., and Moon 


Joys & Graves. 
Tuere are few persons living who will appear 
more conspicuous in history than the Prime 
Minister of the Emperor of Austria; the portrait 
of so celebrated a man, by any artist, would be 


viewed with interest—but when by the hand of 


Lawrence, historical interest and the beautiful 
in art, are combined together. The original 
picture, from which this print was eugraved, is 
now exhibiting at the British Institution, and 
in that collection there is not a head more 
beautifully painted. We only regretted the other 
parts of the picture were not finished with the 
artist’s carefulness of detail;—in the print we 
Jose this—it is nothing but justice to Mr. 
Cousins to say, that he has done his part in the 
most admirable manner. We hope his future 
works, though they will not have the careful 
touchings of the President, will be worthy ofhis 
preceding efforts. 





Our readers are well aware that the popular 
print of “The Wolf and Lamb,” after Mulready, 
was undertaken for the benefit of the Artists’ 
Benevolent Fund, and that the profits made a 
very handsome addition to its funds. ‘The suc- 
cess of the speculation induced the Committee 
toundertake the engraving of the “ Pleiades,” 
by Howard, which was placed in the hands of 
Mr. Taylor, and it is in so forward a state, 
that it will appear in the spring. 





Mr. Lupton has nearly finished the engrav- 


ving of Mr. Clint’s picture of Mathews, Liston, | 


and Blanchard, in “ Love, Law, and Physic.” 





NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS, 


Melodies of various Nations ; with Symphonies and 
Accompaniments by H. R. Bishop; the Poetry 
by T. if. Bayly, Esq. Goulding & Co. 

Ir is truly astonishing to remark the fecundity of 

the lyrists of our day ;—there is a song-writing 

mania abroad which is really alarming. Every 
young lady let loose from school, and gentleman 
from his alma mater, regale themselves in vacation 


time by scribbling a canzonette or serenade: this | 
is all very well; but why such immature produc- | 


tions are published, or where they procure pub- 
lishers, is quite inexplicable. The legitimate song- 
writers are retiring {rom the fray—from the rabble 
rout.” Moore has taken shelter in prose of late, and 
seems to avoid a contention, though sure of the 
victory, in such a crowded motley arena as Lyri- 
cism is now-a-days. 

The volume before us is a fair specimen of the 
rage. Mr. Bayly is certainly a most indefatigable 
pen-man—a most formidable rival to Mr. Perry, 
we would say. Lope lisped in numbers; but what 
were his compared to the daily-Bayly rhymings 
poured forth by this poetical hydra! The follow- 
ing is good, and proves that he has gotten the 
‘mens divinior” in at least one of his heads,—with 
which he ought to be content, and cut off the nod- 
dles which engendered his moths and butterflies : 

Where is he now ?—His boat lies on the shore : 

Torn is her sail, her banner flies no more ; 

Oft on that deck we’ve scen Lis manly form 

Spurning the wave, exulting in the storm! 

Vhere is he now ? 

Where is he now ?—His war-steed roams the plain; 

Loose o’er his neck is thrown the useless rein ;— 

Mute is the tongue that urged that courser’s flight ; 

Cold is the heart once fearless in the fight! 

Where is he now! 

Where is he now ?—His sword is in its sheath: 

See where it lies beside his laurel wreath ; 

Helmet and plume hang idle on the wall; 

Hush’d is his harp, and desolate his hall! 

Where is he now ? 

As to the music of this volume, we have little to 
say; by its title we are led to believe that the airs 
or melodies are national, but we suspect some 
coinage ; besides, how can we consider as a national 
melody, afew bars extracted from the slow move- 
ment of Weber's overture to Der Freischiitz? 
Lishop may think that he displays great learning 
in his symphonies and accompaniments; but we 
beg to assure him that ears, at least ours, are fonder 
of sensations of pleasure than of pain; and there 
is no time when we should not prefer the warbling 
of a nightingale to the grating of a window-shutter 
—or the ‘concord of sweet sounds” to the congre- 
gation of dissonances which he has here brought 
together. ‘There is a very good and well-executed 
likeness, in lithograpliy, of the composer prefixed 
to the volume; anda dedication-plate informs us, 
that Mr. Bayly has the honour of being acquainted 
with Lord Carrington. 


Albion, on thy fertile Plains: composed by Mr. 
Braham; arranged as a Rondo for the Piano- 
forte, and dedicated to Miss Sarah Boyle, by G. 
F. Harris. Goulding & Co. 

A very flowing, familiar, and pleasing piece, neither 
difficult nor puerile. Itis a task requiring con- 
siderable experience, and peculiar talent, to write 
music that shall be easy to teach aud perform, 
without rendering it too trifling and insignificant ; 
and Mr. Harris has succeeded in attaining this 
object. 


The Steam-boat Divertimento: composed by H. 
G. Nixon. Bedford Musical Repository, 


The Windmill Rondo: by Charles M. King. Ditto. 


Tne said Bedford Repository must be a strange 
sort of place—verily, we should like to sce the god- 
fathers and godmothers of the establishment; mercy 
upon us, what a nomenclature they must possess ! 
What shall we have next, pray?—The “ Nut- 
cracker’s March,” or the “ Gallopade of Crutched 
Friars’? ‘The Steam-boat Divertimento paddles 
well enough for the instruction of * the remarkable 





youth of both sexes’; but the Windmill Rondo, 
we fear, will never go its rounds: however, there 
is no knowing;—the public is a strange animal, 
and the composer's name is a“ tower of strength.” 


The Pilot : a Ballad ; sung by Mr. Morley ; written 
by F. H. Bayly; composed by S. Nelson; and 
arranged by J. Barnett. Mayhew & Co. 

NAUTICAL songs will probably now again become 
fashionable; and The Pilot (although, more cor- 
rectly speaking, a moral song,) is an excellent 
specimen: no particular novelty is aimed at, or 
exhibited in the music; but the ballad is in good 
style,—something of the old Dibdin school,—and 
fitted for any common voice. 


No. 1. Douze Recréations Musicales Brillantes, 
sur les Themes favoris de Mozart, Rossini, C. M. 
Weber, Meyerbeer, §c. Arrangées pour le Piano- 
forte, par Charles Chaulieu. Cocks. 

CuauLieu is a clever writer, and excellent per- 
former upon his instrument, enjoying considerable 
reputation and practice in Paris. The work now 
presented will, no doubt, receive considerable pa- 
tronage and success—being classical, showy, and 
pleasing, without being, at the same time, difficult, 
abstruse, and lengthy. Five pages of very inter- 
esting music, arranged from Rossini'’s “ Armida,” 
forms this commencing number, and is presented 
in the best taste. 








THE THEATRES, 


ENGLISH OPERA—ADELPHI THEATRE, 


Wuar shall we say of “The Irish Girl” ? We 
came away pleased and displeased—well satis- 
fied with some parts justly entitled to praise, and 
filled with regret that what was wanting to 
render the play and the performance unexcep- 
tionable, should have been overlooked. ‘There is 
merit in the piece, and the plot,though in some in- 
stances unnecessarily lengthened out, is neither 
intricate nor palling. A lively interest is sus- 
tained throughout; but many parts of the dia- 
logue are mere puerile turgidity. What could 
the writer mean, where Lord Kilmore, speaking 
of the supposed guilt of Gerard, telis him, he 
will cast him off “as a full-gown cabbage-leaf 
throws off an impertinent dew-drop” ? or, when 
comparing the effect of a tale told by an inno- 
cent person, with one by a real culprit, he ob- 
serves, that the former is “like a lingering 
strain of sweetest music.” Some of Mandeville’s 
expressions are equally unintelligible. By the 
bye, this said Mandeville is truly a most tragi- 
cal character; and we began to fear that the 
drama was about to be metamorphosed into tra- 
gedy, and that some dark catastrophe, and not 
an agreeable marriage, was to be the conclusion. 
It cannot be said, that this formidable person- 
age, who is Lord Kilmore’s steward, does not 
hold up his head in his master’s presence: in 
language, address, and consequence, he is infi- 
nitely the superior; and he plays the alternate 
parts of a great man and sculking thief, with 
wonderful verbosity and declamation. We are 
tender of visiting faults upon the heads of offen- 
ders, but certain it is, that the author has made 
this steward, in spite of his office, “a marvellous 
proper man ;” and Mr. Perkins on his part, has 
taken good care to double the wonder. Now for 
the next wonder. “ O' Regan’s haunted hovel” is 
the terror of the surrounding country ; and yet 
Bridget O'Rourke, a simple superstitious Irish 
girl, when she suddenly finds herself before it 
in a deep glen, where she had lost her way, in- 
stead of flying at the first impulse of terror, 
without any reason assigned for such an adven- 
titious act of courage, deliberately prefers to 
“ brave the lion in his lair.” Bridget O' Rourke 
is a sort of Hamlet in petticoats—grave, senti- 
mental, and meditative. Some Egyptian oracle 
foretold her future greatness, but that her life 
would be in danger. We cannot account for 
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her uniform melancholy, when the fairy hopes 
of future greatness might be supposed likely to 
illuminate her countenance with an occasional 
vivacity. But we will not be hypercritical. 
There is a good deal of interest in the piece, 
and Miss Kelly’s performance was admirable. 
It is more than probable “The Irish Girl” will 
satisfy the public rather than the critics. It issaid 
to be founded on an historic fact, related in one 
of the numbers of “The Percy Anecdotes,” and 
written expressly for Miss Kelly, by Mr. Ryan. 
The following pretty ballad was sung with 

great effect by Miss Cawse :— 

Who shall tell me what is Love, 

What his shape, or size, or air ; 

On what pinions doth he move— . 

Smiles or tears, say, doth he wear? 

Is he sprite or fairy round me ; 

In sweet bowers doth he rove ; 

Hath he in his paths e’er found me ; 

Am I known to little Love ? 

Can none tell me what is Love, 

Where his home or dwelling lics— 

On the salt deep doth he move, 

Or exists he in the skies? 

Hath he empire, hath he fame— 

Who has seen his bow and dart ? 

Hath he aught that he can claim, 

Save fond Woman’s trembling heart? 


We would recommend to this young lady, 
a little more action. Upon the whole, we 
think, with the above exceptions, the drama of 
“The Irish Girl” a creditable piece, and felt 
pleasure in hearing it announced for the ensuing 
evening. 


SURREY THEATRE. 


Tue non-production of novelty during the 
last week at the Haymarket, coupled with the 
re-appearance of Master Burke at the Surrey, 
induced us on Tuesday last, to pay the latter 
theatre a visit. Master Burke is a very extra- 
ordinary boy, and he may in time become a 
great actor, but it is not exactly as an actor that 
we recommend him to the notice of the public. 
To be really interested in a play, a spectator 
must to a certain extent give himself up to 
illusion—have some faith in the reality of the 
mimic pageant—forget the theatre—forget that 
the walls of the chamber before him are but 
canvas, and “all the men and women merely 
players ;” now while Master Burke plays such 
characters as the Irish Tutor, this can never be; 
the childishness of his appearance, and the shrill 
treble of his voice, make it impossible ; and the 
most imaginative spectator cannot but feel that 
he is only witnessing great talent displayed by 
an extraordinary boy. ‘The display, however, is 
so great, and the perception of humour is so 
strong in one of his years, that it excites asto- 
nishment and wonder, and becomes, in conse- 
quence, entertaining. Master Burke, however, 
is not the only object of attraction at the Surrey. 
Mrs. W. Barrymore, who possesses talents far 
from ordinary, serves to give variety to the 
performances: we were much taken with her 
Jenny Transit, in a piece called “ Winning a 
Husband ;” in which, by the bye, the young lady 
who played the confidant of the heroine greatly 
pleased us by her lady-like demeanour; it has 
not, however, won for her name even the ephe- 
meral fame of the hand-bill. We notice last, that 
which, in the bill of fare, we found Jeast palat- 
able—a new operatic naval drama, called “ The 
Humours of the Navy; or,a Peep at Portsmouth,” 
as we should speak very lightly both of the 
writing, singing, and acting in this piece, we 
had perhaps better confine our observations to 
“the grand moving panorama,” designed and 
painted by Mr. Marshall, with which it terminat- 
ed, It would be unjust if we did not admit that 
it does great credit, not only to the painter, but 
to Mr. Elliston, who seems to have carried with 


him to the Surrey the enterprise and liberality 











which were characteristic of his management at | The following Latin verse, inscribed in the 
| cloister of a monastery, although otherwise not 


Drury Lane. “ The Morning after a Storm” 
is as beautiful as any scene that has lately ap- 
peared at either of the winter theatres. 





Imperfect Geographical and Hydrographical 
Knowledge.—Mr. Buckingham argues, in favour 
of the utility of his proposed voyage of disco- 
very, &c., the imperfection of our charts, of the 
Indian and Pacific Ocean particularly. The 
writer of this paragraph remembers, about ten 
years ago, to have looked over the log-book of 
a ship that had just returned from New South 
Wales by Cape Horn, and saw init a record, on 
such a day, that the ship had sailed over the 
spot on which a Jarge group, called the Aurora 
Islands, was then laid down in the charts. Since 
that time it has been generally omitted ; but it 
may be noticed that this group was placed a 
few degrees east of the Falkland Islands, just 
in the track which had been constantly sailed 
over by men-of-war and merchant-men of all 
nations ever since the discovery of the passage 
by Cape Horn. It will be remembered that it 
was only just at the time of the voyage referred 
to, that New South Shetland, a short distance 
from the same place, was first discovered, 


The Winds.—Previraud, Professor of Natural 
History at Autun, has remarked, that although 
the direction, according to which a change of 
wind is eifected, differs between one hemisphere 
and another, yet it constantly follows the same 
law in each. In ours, the wind shifts from north 
to south, passing through the east, and returns 
from south to north, traversing the west: whereas 
in the southern hemisphere, it shifts from north 
to south, passing through the west, and returns 
from south to north, traversing the east. Though 
sudden changes of the wind from north to south, 
or vice versd, may leave no interval for any in- 
termediate wind, the general Jaw of nature re- 
mains unaffected. Mr. Previraud assures us, 
that his conclusions are founded on the expe- 
rience of navigators under every description of 
climate. 


Javal Library.—An attempt is about to be | 


made to establish a Naval Library at Portsmouth, 
for the convenience of officers studying at the 
College, and of the juniors in the service who 
are required to attend there to pass their exa- 
mination. A reading-room will be attached, 
and professional pamphlets laid on the table, but 
newspapers are to be excluded. 

The public have suspected that some ill- 
judged economy had been displayed in the 
illustrations to Mr. Cadell’s new edition of the 
Waverley Novels, which would account fer the 
general dissatisfaction they have given—t/is, 
however, is not the case; the price, both to de- 
signer and engraver, has been most liberal ; for 
the illustration in the last volume, Mr. Martin 
was paid fifty guineas. 

Subscription for the Sufferers at Paris.—The 
amount subscribed in consequence of the meet- 
ing at the London Tavern on the 17th ult., has 
been declared to be -€2,329. 


M. Jacotot, the founder of the celebrated 
Universal Instruction, so extensively propa- 
gated on the continent, has been called from 
Louvain, where he has resided for many years, 
to take upon himsclf the reform of French 
education generally, under the auspices of the 
presentgovernment. General Lafayette is sup- 
posed to be the instigator of this important 
movement, which constitutes quite an epoch in 
the interesting annals of the Universal Instruc- 
tion. M. Jacotot is now resident at Paris. 

We have been rather surprised to hear that 
the portrait-painter in ordinary to his Majesty 
receives only sixty guineas for a whole-length, 
when officially employed, 








very noticeable, is extremely curious, from the 
circumstance of its forming literally the same 
words whether read forwards or backwards. It 
isa very Janus “ with double aspect but of single 
mind”—what an Irishman would call a mental 
echo. Would that the priests had always been 
as innocently occupied as in these “ ditliciles 
nuge’’— 


In girum imus noctu, ecce ut consumimur igni. 


National Character.—The Regent Duke of 
Orleans once asked a stranger, what were the 
different characters and distinctions of the va- 
rious nations in Europe. “ ‘The only manner 
in which I can answer your Royal Highness is, 
to repeat to you the first questions which are 
asked among the several nations in regard to a 
stranger who comes among them. In Spain, they 
ask, is he a nobleman of the firstrank? In Ger- 
many, can he be admitted into the Chapters? 
In France, is he in favour at courts? In Holland, 
how much money has he? And in England, who 
is that man?” 

The lively D'Argonne, in the Marvilliana, 
describes the different European nations thus: 
“ The Spaniards,” says he, “ have a great deal 
of civility in their manners, which they ac- 
quired from the Arabians and Moors, who are 
mixed with them; they also possess the violence 
of the Moors, and their spirit for chivalry; and 
they still retain somewhat of the Roman gravity, 
from the colonies of that nation which they for- 
merly received into their country. —The French 
have lost the ferocity of their ancestors. They are 
gallantand brave; and their intercourse with other 
nations has refined them greatly, comparing what 
they are with what they were twocenturies back.— 


“The English possess, and always will retain, that 


hardiness which distinguished the ancient people 
of the north, but which they now mollify by their 
travels into Italy and France.—'The Italians have 
inherited from the ancient Romans, politeness 
and delicacy of genius; and from the Greeks, 
corrupt manners, lying, and deceit.—The Ger- 
mans, above all the Europeans, have varied 
less from their original state: they still pos- 
sess the strength and courage of their ancestors, 
their haughtiness of genius, and inclination to 
labour, which is very evident in their literary 
productions.” 


The Alps.—The word Alp or Alps, denoting an 
elevated site, on which flocks are used to feed 
in summer, has descended to us from the re- 
motest antiquity, and conveys one and the same 
signification in the living dialects of France, 
Italy, Switzerland, and Savoy. In the Celtic, 
alp signifies white, and pen, summit. The 
general name of Alps is, however, peculiarly 
attached to the extensive chain of mountains, 
which runs from the banks of the Rhone in the 
South of France, to the borders of Hungary, and 
incorporates itself with the Hwmus, which de- 
clines into the Euxine. The Romans borrowed 
this appellative from the Gauls: 

Gallorum lingua alti montes alpes vocantur.— Servius. 


and marked the various branches of the Alps by 
distinct names, such as the Alpes Maritime, 
Cozixw, Graiw, Somme, Apennine, Rhetiw, &c. 
Some of these names existed before the Romans 
had extended their conquests to those regions; 
thus Hercules is reported to have crossed the 
** Graian” mountains in ancient times, accord- 
ing to Pliny: 

Hic Graiis Herculem transiisse memorant, 
Now, gray or grey in several northern tongues 
implies white: and hence probably sprung the 
appellation bestowed on this portion of the 
snow-capped Alps, which extends from Mount 
Cenis, where the Cozian branch terminates, to 
the Colle del buon Uomo, where the Apennines 
commence, 
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Height of the Cancasus.— Professor Kupfer of 
Casan, having undertaken to conduct several 
physical observations on the Caucasus, with great 
difficulty ascended one of the most elevated 
summits of that chain, and reports its height as 
being one thousand feet more than that of 
Mont Blanc. He computes it to be 15,400 feet 
above the level of the sea. He has made an in- 
teresting observation as regards the durement 
of magnetic intensity: he says, that this dure- 
ment is proportionate to the altitude; and in 
this respect, corroborates the opinion of Gay- 
Lussac, derived from an aerial ascent to eighteen 
thousand feet above the city of Paris. 

Madrid.—In reference to the eight thousand 
and upwards of buildings, of which the Spanish 
metropolis is composed, a young American tra- 
veller observes that the largest and most splen- 
did is the royal palace, a hollow square, 470 
feet on the outside, and 140 within; the next 
remarkable specimens of architecture are, the 
custom-house, the cabinet of natural history, 
the museums of artillery, and the armoury: the 
remainder is composed of 146 religious build- 
ings, including 62 convents, 18 hospitals, 13 
colleges, 15 academies, 4 public libraries, 6 
prisons, 2 theatres, 15 gates of granite, 85 
squares and places, which, ** besides the 8,000 
private dwellings, would not complete a statisti- 
cal table of Madrid, were the splendid Prado 
and the Botanic Garden omitted.” 


A Constitution —The celebrated Wallenstein, 
immediately before his decease, which occurred 
in 1653, made an attempt to introduce a legisla- 
tive body into his duchy of Friedland. ‘This 
principality was composed of the various portions 
of the Waldstein estates in Bohemia, of which it 
comprised no fewer than sixty-five. Inthe centre 
of them stood Gitschin, the seat of government. 
The constitution, which this despot and lord of 
the Austrian hosts proposed to confer upon his 
vassals, enacted that the states should for ever 
consist of three branches—namely, prelates, 
nobles and knights, and burgesses; that it should 
be formed of deputies elected by each order, and 
assemble in the capital, whenever summoned, 
for the purpose of discussing such matters as 
might be laid before them. Each member was 
entitled to a separate vote, and was bound, in 
due subserviency to his sovereign’s will, to aeccpt 
of whatever ottice the Duke might please to 
bestow upon him, and to discharge its duties for 
a twelvemonth at least. Very little stress is laid 
upon the rights of the intended states ; but their 
official duties are prescribed with a tight hand. 
It is supposed that Wallenstein’s real object was 
to emancipate his subjects from their slavish 
dependence on his imperial master. 


METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL. 





Weather. 





Days of | Thermom 
W.xMon. | Max. Min 





Carometer.| we, _ ~ 
| Mesa. | Winds. 











The 2 70.5 55} 30.05 | Ww. Clear. 
Fr. 3,70 53| 20.66 |SWtoNW]| Cloudy. 
Sat. | 65 52) 2.64 N.toN.W. Ditto. 
Sun. 5/66 51 20.53 |S.W.toW.| — Rain. 
Mon. 6/65 52 20.36 Ww. Rain p.m. 
Tues. 7/64 S51 | 29.36 N. Cloudy. 
Wed. 8] 6 46! 29.70 | Nw Ditto. 


Prevailing Clouds, — Cumulus, Cirrostratus, Cu- 
mulostratus, and Nimbus. 
a Nights fair excepting on Saturday, Monday, and 
Tuesday. Mornings fair excepting on Suaday and Wed- 
nesday. 

Mean temperature of the week, 60.75°. 


Astronomical Observations. 

Moon eclipsed totally on Thursday. 

Moon and Mars in conjunction on ‘Tuesday. 

Moon in perigeum on Wednesday, at 3h. P.M. 

Jupiter’s geocentric long. on Wed. 7° 59’ in Capricorn. 

Mars = — 29° 1% in Pisces. 

Sun’s a — 15° ]0' in Virgo. 

Length of day on Wed. 13h.4m.; decreased, 3h. 30m. 

Sun's horary motion 2/25’, Logarithmic number of 
Gistance .009!53. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

A correspondent notices an inaccuracy in our last 
paper: we thank him, but could poiut out a hundred 
others. He is, however, in error in his suggestion. 

D.D.—Received. 

G. has our best thanks, but we were previously aware 
of the circumstances. We have no ill-will to the party: 
but, if truth offend, we trust there will be much offence 
found in The Athenzeum. 

The letter left by Lk. will be forwarded as he directed. 
Our hostility is to the system, not to the man; we there- 
fore decline inserting the paper. 








Athenxum ADbertisement. 

NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ARTS. 

LITERATURE, 

Forthcoming.—The British Herald; or, Cabinet of 
Armorial Bearings of the Nobility and Gentry of Great 
Britain and Ireland. By Thomas Robson. 

A Manual of Prayers, in easy language, for every Day 
in the Week. By the Rev. J. Topham. 

The Poetical Works of the late F. Sayers, M.D. 

The sixth edition of The Cabinet Lawyer, revised 
and enlarged, in one volume, ]Smo., comprising the New 
Acts of the 11 Geo. 1V. and L Will. LV, and Legal De- 
cisions to the Summer Assizes. 

Just subscribed.—Uermann on the Greek Metres, 
abridged and translated into English, for the use of 
Schools and Colleges, by the Rev. J. Seager, Svo. 8s. 6d. 
—Divines of the Church of England, No. LV., being a 
Continuation of the Works of Bishop Sherlock ; with a 
Summary to each Discourse, Notes, Kc. by the Rev. 
T. S. Hughes, 7s. 6d.—Valpy’s Greek Grammar, 12th 
edition, Sve. 6s. 6¢4.—Elements of Latin Grammar, by 
the Rev. Dr. Valpy, 19th edition, 2s. 6d.— Mendham’s 
Literary Policy of the Church of Rome, Svo. 10s, Gd.— 
Fenn’s Sermon’s, 8vo. 9s.— Art of Dress, 5s.—Chat- 
field’s Measurer, 8s.— Economy of the Hands and Feet, 
2d edition, 4s.—Economy of the Mouth and Teeth, 
4s.—Walks about Town, ls.—Rev. J. Hordern’s Ser- 
mons, Svo. 5s.— Rev. John Miller's Sermons, Svo,. 12s. 
—De Stacl’s Letters on England, 2d edit. 10s. 6d.— 
The Wycombe Corporation Case, by John Rumsey, 12s, 
—New Forgery Act, Statutes relating to Indictable 
Offences, &c. by J. B. Greenwood, 8s.—France in 1829- 
1830, by Lady Morgan, 2 vols. Svo. 1d. L1s.6d.— Byron’s 
Cain, with notes by Harding Grant, cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d, 

FINE ARTS. 

Twelve Designs for the Costumes of Richard the 

‘hird, 











ADVERTISEMENTS, 





THOMAS SAVORY, 
54, Cornhill, London, three Doors from Gracechurch-street, 
MANUFACTURER y &. ATCHES AND WORKING 
JEWELLE 


ER. 
SUPERIOR LONDON-MADE 
\ WATCHES. £. s. d. 
Swall Silver Watches, sound, strong movements .. .. 310 0 
i hunting cases os o .- o- 440 
men’s double-vottomed Silver Watches, very fine 

jewelled move 1 enamel dial, band to mark 

the seconds, « gine-turned or plain + 510 
Ditto, in hunting cases 6 6 
Patent Detached Lever Watch 













co 





»With maintaining power, 
nel te ark the uds, capped, jewelled in four 
Loles, with either glass over dial or hunting ~ 











. 6 

Ditto, in Gold Cases, and jewelled in eight holes -2 00 

Ladies’ Gold Wat hes, very fiue jewelled movement ww o 

Ditto, with chased goid dial oe ee ee + 1212 0 
Ladies’ Gold Watches, double-bottomed cases, gold dial, 

very fine jewelled movement oe oe eo + 1616 0 

Masical Sunff Boxes, various new airs, each... - 250 


Every Watch warranted for twelve months. 
N.B. Second-hand Watches purchased in exchange, 
ORMOLU CLOCKS with Music, two airs, wind up 

every 50 hom, ander glass shade on o - 710 0 
Ditto, wind up every eizghidays  .. ee . - litho 

SILVER PLATED GOODS, EXTRA STRONG 

SILVER EDGES. 

Candlesticks 9 inches high, each 1vs.—11 inches bigh, each 
16s. 6d.—12 inches high, each 20s, Branches to match pair, for 
one candlestick, 30s. 

Round Waiters, richly chased with silver shickis, 27 inches cir- 
canilerence, 203.—36 inches circumference, 4us, 

Elegantly chased Cake Basket, 35s., 

A variety of Bread Baskets, with handles, at 3 guineas each. 

Coflee-:ots,3 guineas, Tea-pots, 2 guineas each. 

Seven-glass Croet-frawe, silver edges, hall-marked, silver 
mounts, silver handle, chased silver haudle, 3/. 3s. 

Toast-racks, 10s. each. 

Double-side Dishes, ornamented silver edges, at 4 guineas per 
double Dish. 

Bottle-stands, ornamented edges, at 8s. each. 

Set of transparent, ivory handle Dessert Frait Knives and 
Forks, plated on steel blades, silver ferrils, 24 pieces, 4 guineas. 
LONDON-MADE JEWELLERY. 

dest Gold Watch Chains, Guard and Neck Chains, 5l. per 
ounce, including workusisiip and every charge. 

An assortment of best Gold Seals, real stones, engraved with 
Various fancy devices, bzs. Gd, each 

Sirong hail-warked Mournias xs, of various patterns, 30s, 
each, aud every article of he supetior description of Loudon- 
made jewellery, at proportionate prices. 

It is requested that the amount in half notes may be sent with 
orders (rom the Country, and the purchaser will send the remain- 
ing halves after receivingshe goods he may require, 


64, Cornhill, (3 Doors from Gracechurch-street,) Londou, 




















PEN-MENDING TOTALLY SUPERSEDED. 


HE PATENT PERRYIAN PENS, 

Warranted NOT to require Mending, and to Write BETTER 
than any other Pens whatever. As CHEAP as the Common Pen, 
The Patent Perryian Pens are suitable for the Public Offices, the 
Banks, Mercantile Houses, Schools, and Ladies’ Epistolary Cor- 
respondence. Price—per Packet, (containing nine Pens,) of 
* Best’ Quality, 3s. 6d.; of ‘Good,’ 2s. In ordering the Pena, it 
is necessary to say whether Fine or Broad Poiats are preferred, 
Those of the ‘ Best’ Quality are warranted to correspoud with 
the particulars which precede, All the Packets, both of * Good 
and * Best,’ are sealed; and each bears the Petentee’s Signa- 
ture, the imitation of which is felony, These Pens may be ob- 
tained at the Patentce’s, 37, Red-lion-square, London, and of the 
Patentee’s regular Agents, who are already appointed in the 
chief Towns of the Empire. They may also be obtained of all 
Booksellers, Stationers, &c. At the reguiar Agents’ the Pens 
may be tried, and printed Particulars had, gratis, No less than 
a Packet is sold, 








Literature, fine Arts, &c. 
This day is published, in 1 vol. duodecimo, price 3°. 6d. boards, 
SHE CHRISTIAN’S MANUAL; or, the 


Desire of the Soul turned to God: containing Extracts 
from the Writings of the Rev. W. Law, M.A,, on the following 
important Subjects, in Three Parts :—t. A Practical Treatise on 
Christian Perfection—2, The Spirit of Prayer—3,. On the Sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper. To which are added appropriate 
Prayers and Meditations, 

The Third Part of the above work may be had separate, 
price Is. neatly done up in paper, 

“ This little volume we recommend as an excellent manual of 
Christian devotion.’ —Atheneum, July 17. 

“The writings of the Rev. William Law will never cease to 
have admirers, in what form soever they appear.”’—Jmperial 
Magazine, Sept. 

London: Published by W. SIMPKIN and R. MARSHALL, 
Stationers’-hall-court, —« 

DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO HIS MAJESTY. 
This day is published, Part IV. of 


ANDSCAPE ILLUSTRATIONS of the 
WAVERLEY NOVELS, From Drawings by 
Messrs. Larrett, Messrs, S. Prout, 
Brockedon, R. RL. Reinagle, R.A, 
WV. Daniel, R.A, Robson, 
Dewint Stanfield, 
c, Fielding, T. Stothard, R.A. 
J. D. Harding, W.. Westall, A.R.A, 
The Engravings executed in the most finished style by 
WILLIAM AND EDWARD FINDEN. 























In announcing the above-mentioned Artists as those who have 
undertaken to furnish the drawings, the Proprietors feel they are 
giving tie best pledge of their earnest wish to produce a publica- 
tion worthy of illustrating au Author whose works have afforded 
such universal deligit, aud contributed so greatly to the literary 
renown of his country. 

Those Views will be selected which, possessing in themselves 
great picturesque beauty, have been dweit upon with admiration 
by the writer himself. Fidelity of representation will be stricHy 
adhered to, aud no historical allusion perasited to intertere with 
the reality of the scene, 

This Work will be published in Parts, each containing four 
Plates, of a size to bind up with the new edition of the Waverley 
Novels now in progress, but the impressions will be taken on 
paper sufficiently large for any of the collected editions, The 
Proprietors expect the whole will be completed in Twenty Parts, 
which will appear Mouthly, 

Prints, royal 8V0.....cceccseceees 

ludia Proofs, royal 4to. ove 

Proofs before Letters, 4to. 50 only taken .... 





soereeek OO 4 0 
- O7 @ 
- OW ®@ 
Twenty-five Impressions, Proofs, before the Letters, accom- 
panied with Etchings, will be taken, price Is. per Part. Ang 
early application will be necessary to secure copies. 
CHARLES TILT, 86, Fleet street. 











CRITICAL NOTICES OF THE WORK, 


“ This Work, if completed as it has been begun, will be worth 
all the miscalied illustrations that have hitherto appeared.” — 
Monthly Magazine, July, 

“We have met with no series of embellishments at once so 
beautiiul and interesting.” —British Magazine, July. 

** They are such priats as have adorned the most finished of 
the Aunwals.”—Lilerary Gazette, April 10. 

“ This is a happy idea, aud in such hands, the execution cannot 
fail to be worthy of the author Whose works are to be adorned.” 
—Exuminer, April 2. 

“ To persous desirous of iliustrating the works of the Northern 
Novelist, these beautiful specimens uust be invaluable.”—/aud 
Pry, August 8. 

“ The idea of this work is good, and the execution of it worthy 
of the high reputation of the arusts employed.”—Speciatur, 
April 17. 

“We are glad to see this, which is one of our pet publications, 
going ou with so much spirit aud elegance;—any work con- 
bining the taient and beauty Of the oue betore us, must succeed.” 
Allas, August 8, 

“There is iatinite grace and beauty in these illustrations of 
con the finest scenes in Sir Walter Scott’s Novels.”—Sun, 
April 22. 

“Iu this part CLV.) the first view is ‘ Durham,’ after Robson, 
and oue of the wost beautiful gems we ever saw.” —Literary 
Gazelle, Aug. 14. 

“ This uumber (1V,) is not inferior to the preceding; and ia 
expressing our admiration of the work, we A give currency to 
the jadguent Of ali Who Celight iu art or te novels,” —Altdeneuu 

Oe . 
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NIVERSITY of LONDON.—The MEDI- 

CAL CLASSES will open on FRIDAY the Ist of OCTO- 

BER. The Council bave sanctioned a new division of the in- 
struction in Anatomy : 

Mr. Bett will still teach Physiology, illustrating that science 
by coutinual reference to the precis of Anatomy, and thus com- 
bining the knowledge of structure with that of the properties of 
life. 

At the suggestion of Mr. Pattison, Mr. Bennett has been asso- 
ciated with him in the Chair of Anatomy, in order that this 
department may be most efficiently taught, but without needless 
repetition. Mr. Patrison will teach Descriptive and Surgical 
Anatomy, and Mr. Bsnnert, General Anatomy, comprising the 
developement and organization of the several tissues,‘aud he will 
likewise teach the Descriptive Anatomy of the Viscera. 





Tke following ave the Medical Classes: 
Mr. G.S. Pattison 2 Fee, £7. or for the First Division 

Acatomy {Mr J. R. Bennett § £4. a for the Second £3. 

Physiology, Mr. Mr. C. Bell. Fee, £3. 

§ Mr. J. R. Bennett 2 Fee, £6. or €3. 

t Mr. Richard Quain foreach Divi- 

on. 

Nature and Treatment of Diseases, Dr. Conolly. Fee, £4. or £3. 
for each Division. 

Surgery, and Clinical Surgery, Mr. Pattison. Fee, £2. 

Midwifery, and Diseases of Women and Children, Dr. D. Davis, 
Fee, £5. First Division, £3. Second Division, £2. 

Clinical Medicine, Dr. Watson. Fee, for the whole course, £4. 
for half the course, £2. 

Materia Medica and Therapeutics, Dr, A. T. Thowson. Fee, £6. 
or for each Divi-ion, £3. 

Chymistry, Dr. E. Turner, Fee, £7. First Division, £4. Second 
Division, £3. 

Comparative Anatomy, Dr. R. E. Grant—terminating at the end 
of January. Fee, £2. 

Medical Jurispradence, Dr. J.GordonSmith. Fee £4. or for each 
Division, £2. 

Hospital Attendance, daily, from half past 12 till half past 1.— 

Dispensary Ditto. Diito. Fee, for 12 months, £6 6s. 

On Friday, the Ist of October, at 3 o’clock precisely, Dr. Co- 
nolly will deliver a general Introductory Lecture, for which 
Tickets of admission may be obtained at this office. 

A Medical Library has been formed for the use of the Students. 

The other Classes of the University open on Monday, the tst of 
November. Particulars of these, aud of the Medical Courses, will 
be given at this office. 


A ieal Ds 











By order of the Council, 
University of London, ‘THOMAS COATES, Clerk. 


August, 1830. 





JACOTOT’S SYSTEM. 
This day is published, in foolscap 8vo. price 2s. 
N ACCOUNT of JACOTOT’S 
METHOD of UNIVERSAL INSTRUCTION, 
By B. CORNELIUS, 
Principal of the Pestalozzian School at Epsom, 


“ This is a brief and masterly abstract of the leading principles 
of M, Jacotov’s system.”’—Atheneum. 


Printed for JOHN TAYLOR, Bookseiler and Publisher to the 
University of Loudon, 30, Upper Gower-street. 





This day, 8vo. 12s. 
ONVERSATIONS on RELIGION, with 


LORD BYRON and others. Held in Cephalonia, a short 
time previous to his Lordship’s Death. 


By the late JAMES KENNEDY, M.D. of H. M. Medical Staff. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 





Nearly ready, post 8vo. 

NTRODUCTIONS to the STUDY of the 
GREEK CLASSIC POETS, for the Use of Young Persons 

at School or College. 
CONTENTS OF 
1. General Introduction—2, Homeric Questions—3. Life of 
Hower — t. Hliad —5, Odyssey—6. Margites—7. Batrachomyo- 

machia—s8. Hymus—9. Hesiod. 
By HENRY NELSON COLERIDGE, 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemartle-street. 


PART I. 








THEORY OF PARALLEL LINES, 
Published by Robert Heward, 2, Wellington-street, Strand, Sold 
there, and by Ridgway, Piccadilly; Grant, Cambridge. 
Price Is. 6d. 


NHE FIRST BOOK of EUCLID'S ELE- 

MENTS. With Alterations and Familiar Notes, Being 

an Attempt to improve the Arrangement and the Argument, by 

reducing the Axioms to one; and to estublish the Theory of 

Parallel Lines, without recourse to an Axiom on that subject, or 

the introduction of any Principle not common to other parts of 
the Elements. 


By a MEMBER of the UNIVERSITY of CAMBRIDGE, 





Price 24s., in 1 vol. Svo. boards, 


( NREEK GRADUS; or. GREEK, 
LATIN, and ENGLISH PROSODIAL LEXICON; con- 
taining the Interpretation, in Latin and English, of all Words 
which occur in the Greek Poets, from the earliest period to the 
time of Ptolemy Philadelphus, and also the Quantities of each 
Syllable, thus combining the advantages of a Lexicon of the 
Greek Poets and a Greek Gradus; for Schools and Colleges. 


By the Rev. J. BRASSE, D.D. 
Late Fellow of Trin, Coll. Cam. 


This day is published, price 5s. 


Ts ALDINE EDITION of the BRITISH 
POETS, Vol. V., containing 


The POEMS of COLLINS. 


With an Original Memoir, a Portrait, and an Essay on his Genius 
and Poetry, by Sir EGERTON BRYDGES, Bart. 


Vols. I. and II. contain the Poems of Burns. 


Vols. III. and IV. contain the Poems of 
Thomson, in which are many Original Poems now first published, 


** We are too often pestered with editions which abound in 
bluuders; and we are tempted to hail, with no small satisfaction, 
a work which, to exquisite neatuess of typography, joins purity 
of text. We predict on this account that the preseut edition 
will prove a favourite ove with the public.’—New Monthly 
Magazine, July 1, 1630. 


WILLIAM PICKERING, Publisher, Chancery-lane, London, 





Just published, 3 vols. 8vo. 2/. 5s. boards. 
NREEK TESTAMENT, with 


ENGLISH NOTES; Second Edition, Containing copious 
Critical, Philological, and Explanatory Notes; with Parallel 
Passages, &c. from the Classics, and with References to Vigerus 
for Idioms, and Bos for Eilipses. To which is prefixed a short 
‘Treatise on the Docraines of the Grerx AnTicLe, according 
to Bishop Middicton, Mr. Granville Sharpe, &c. briefly and com- 
pendiously explained, as applicable to the criticism of the New 
Testament The various Readings are recorded under the Text. 
Greek and English ladexes are added, Two Plates are added, 
one illustrative of the ‘ Travels of the Apostles,’ aud the other a 
* Map of Judea, and a Pian of the City and Temple of Jerusalew,” 


By the Rev. E. VALPY. B.D. 


This work is intended for the use of Students in Divinity, as 
well as for the Library. 
** After a minute examination, the author of the present manual 


cousiders this edition of the Greck Testament as the most valuable 
of any that has yetbeen published, with critical and philological 





The indefatigable application required in the compilation of 
the Greek Gradus i anifest; and we heartily ree 
work asx supplyi i 
o be advantageously used to a very wide extent. 
Chronicle, 

Printed by A. J. VALPY; and sold by all Booksellers, 













—Literary 





Now in course of publication, in monthly volumes, of 500 pages 
small 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


IVINES of the CHURCH of ENGLAND, 


with a Life of each Author, a Summary of each Sermon 
or Discourse, Notes, Xc. 


By the Rev. T. S. HUGHES, B.D. 
Of Emmanuel College, Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of 
Peterborough, and late Christian Advocate in Cambridge. 


No. I. was published on the ist of June, commencing with the 
Works of Bishop Sarr tock, of which no complete edition has 
hitherto appeared, and will be completed on the Ist of October, 
making five volumes. Atter which will follow the Works of Dr. 
Barrow, in which will be introduced several hitherto unpub- 
lished Discourses; to be sueceeded by the most popular W orks of 
Hall, Jeremy Taylor, Atterbury, Jewel, Jorton, Hurd, Beveridge, 
Ogden, Waterland, &c. Kc. 

Any Author may be had separate. 

Printed by A. J. VALPY, M.A., Red-lion-court, Fleet-street ; 
where Subscribers’ names for a part, or the whole of the series, 
are received, as well as by all Booksellers in tow and country, 





This day is published, post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
RELAND, and its ECONOMY ; being the 


Result of Observations made in a Tour through the Country 
in the Autumn of 1829. 


By J. E. BICHENO, Esq. F.R.S., Sec. Linn, Soc., &c. &e. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarie-street. 





This day, 6vo. illustrated with numerous Wood-cuts, Plans, &c. 
Vol. I. price 15s. 


RINCIPLES of GEOLOGY, 
being au attempt to explain the former Changes of the 
Earth’s Surface, by refereuce to Causes now in operation. 
By CHARLES LYELL, F.R.S. 
Foreign Secretary of the Geological Society. 


JOUN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 





Edition, post 8vo. with numerous 
» illustrated by Engravings and 


[THE JOURNAL of a NATURALIST. 


Plants, trees, and stones, we note, 
Birds, insects, beasts, and many rural things. 

“It is a book that ought to find its way into every rural draw- 
ing-room in the kingdom, and one that may safely be placed in 
every lady’s ir, be her rank and station in life what they 
way.”—Quarterly Keview. 


“ This is a most delightful book on the most delightful of all 
studies.”—Atheneum. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarile-street. 





and imp 
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In 8vo. 8s. 6d, boards, 


T ERMANN on the GREEK METRES. 
Transiated into English, and Abridged for the Use of 
Schools and Colleges. 
By the Rev. J. SEAGER, 
Author of ‘ Critical Observations on Classical Authors,’ &c, 


Printed by A. J. VALPY ; and may be had of all Booksellers, 
Also, by the same Author, on the same plan, 


Viger on the Idioms of the Greek Language. 
9s. 6d. boards. 


“‘ This publication is well fitted to carry students still farther 
into the recondite parts of that majestic language. We giadt 
lend our assistance in so rational an attempt, and observe with 
pleasure that, in conformity with the improved spirit of the age, 
Mr. Valpy’s list of new school-books coutains several others on 
the same plan.”—Lond, Mag. Nov. 1828. 

“ But when they have made real advauces in Greek prose, read 
over with them the whole of Vigerus. Mr. Berry, what | now 
recommend, is really one of the most useful parts of education, 
You should make them read Vigerus in this way twice every year, 
for five, six, or seven years.”—Dr, Parr. See Johnstone’s * Lite 
of Parr,’ Vol. 8. 


2. 
boa 





Hoogeveen on the Greek Particles. 7s. 6d. 
Be 

“« Hoogeveen’s work on Particles has always been considered a 
valuable aid in the study of tue Greek language; and Mr. Seager 
has compressed and translated it in @ manner which we could 
uot desire to be better.” —Spectator, 


8. Bos on the Greek Ellipses. 9s. 6d. bds. 
“Vicer, HooctverN, and Bos, may also be had together in 
one vol. price 26s. 6d. boards. 
Mairtraire ia under abridgment on the same plan ; and when 


completed, each work may be purchased separately, or the five 
together in two vols, 8yo. 





pH , especially for stadents who wish to purchase only on® 
edition of the Greek Testament.”’—Horne’s Introduction to the 
Bible. 





Also, 21s. boards, 
Greek Septuagint, with the Apocrypha; from 


the Oxford edition of Bos and Holmes. 

This edition is hot-pressed, and printed in a cheap form for the 
use of Schools ; one volume Svo, For use aiso in Churches and 
Chapels as well as the Library. 

** This elegantly-executed volume is very correctly printed, and 
Cwhich cannot but recommend it to students in preference to the 
incorrect Cambridge and Amsterdam reprints of the Vatican text) 
its price is so reasonable as to place it withiu the reach of almost 
every one.”’—diorne’s Introduction to the Bible, 

Mr. Vaipy has printed this second edition in an economical 
form, to suit the use of the Upper Classes of Schools, in whose 
hands many Tutors are desirous of placing it. 


#,* The SeervaGint and Testament may be hal uniformly 
bound in four handsome volumes. 

Sold by Longman; Baldwin; Whittaker; Rivington ; and all 
Booksellers in town aud country. 





GREECE, 


This day is published, price 15s. ia sheets; or mounted on 
canvas and rollers, 1/. 1s. 


MAP, ANCIENT and MODERN, of 

the PELOPONNESUS, and of a Part of NORTHERN 
GREECE ; contajning the whole portion of the Country marked 
out by the Allied Powers as the Boundaries of the Kingdom in 
its independent state. This Map is minutely detailed, upon a scale 
of one foot to a degree, by Sir W. Geu, in conjunction with 
Colonel Leake, and beautifully engraved, at the expense of the 
University of Cambridge, by J. WaLkrn. 

Published by J. Rodwell, 46, New Bond-street ; Messrs. Deigh- 
ton, Cambridge; and Mr. Parker, Oxford. 

J. R. respectfully begs to acquaint the public thas he has had 
copies of the Map put into cases, to rauge upon the shelf with 
Sir Wm. Geil’s ‘ Itineraries of Greece and the Morea,’ and Col. 
Leake’s ‘ Travels in the Morea.’ 

J. R. has also on sale the following Works upon Greece, viz. 


Dodwell’s Classical and Topographical Tour. 
2 vols. 410. enriched Ly nearly 79 Plates, boards, 31. 3s. 


Dodwell’s Views in Greece, royal folio, 31 
Plates, beautifully coloured from the original Drawings, 91. 9s. 


Sir Wm. Gell’s Itinerary of the Morea, 
small vo, boards, 10s. 6d. 


Sir William Gell’s Itinerary of Greece, small 
8vo. boards, 10s. 6d. 


A Visit to the Seven Churches of Asia. By 
the Rev. F. V.S. Arundell, British Chaplain at Smyrna. Tllus- 
trated by a Map of the Routes and numerous Plates of Inscrip- 
tions. svo. boards, 15s. 








London: J. Hotmes, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. 


Published every Saturday by W. S. ALLEN, at the ATHENAUM 
OFFICE, 7, CaTHERINE STREET, Strand; and sold by atl Book- 
seilers and Newsvenders in Town aud Country.— Price 8d. 
unstamped ; 1s, stamped ; or in Monthly Parts (ina wrapper). 


Adverti for the Editor (post paid) 
ice as above. oni 
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